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SANDY AT THE WHEEL. Page 648. 


GOING WEST; 
oR, 
THE PERILS OF A POOR BOY. 


BY OLIVER. OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. | 


SHORT-HANDED. 


HEARD footsteps on the barrels, near the 
forward part of the vessel. It wag not easy 


to walk while the schooner was pitching: so | 


heavily, and the person who was approaching 
me did not ‘‘ make very good weather” of it. 





I could just distinguish a form inthe gloom, 
but I could not determine who. it was. Just.as 
I was about to seek safety in my lower den, the 
person spoke, and recognizing the voice, I 
waited his coming. , : 

“Sandy,” called Dick, — for it was he,— 
‘¢ where are you?” 

‘* Here I am,” I replied. : 

“‘ Where?” demanded he. ‘‘I. can’t see.a 
thing down here. It’s darker than ten thou- 
sand black cats.” : et 

‘¢- You will be able to see ina few minutes, 
when you get a little used to it.” 

‘I don’t think I should like. to live down 
here more than a week,” added Dick, :grop- 
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ing his way towards the place where I was 
seated. 

‘*T like it better than being pounded with a 
rope’s end. What’s the news on deck, Dick?” 
I asked, wondering that no search had yet 
been made for me, though I thought it possi- 
ble that the heavy weather had prevented it. 

** Great news, Sandy,” chuckled Dick. ‘‘ The 
old man thinks you have tumbled overboard, 
or committed suicide, because he used you so 
bad. -He looks as blue as a red herring.” 

‘¢ What makes him think I fell overboard?” 

**T guess the mate told him so; at any rate, 
Barnes is as much tickled as any of us. He 
hates the old man worse than poison, and he 
would fight your battle, if it were safe for him 
to do so.” 

** Barnes is a good fellow, and I don’t want 
him to hurt himself for my sake.” 

** He knows enough to take care of himself,” 
laughed Dick. ‘‘ We have all told lies enough 
to load a schooner, if every one was a barrel 
of mackerel.” 

**T don’t want you to do that,” I added, not 
wishing to have these falsehoods on my con- 
science, for just then it seemed to me that I 
was responsible for them. 

“What do you want, Sandy? Shall we tell 
him you are in the hold?” asked my confeder- 
ate, apparently not pleased with my remark. 

**T’m very much obliged to you, Dick, for 
all you have done; and I shall never forget 
it,” I continued, warmly; ‘‘ and I’m only sorry 
to oblige you to tell so many lies for me.” 

** Don’t worry about them; it’s nothing but 
fun to cheat the old man.” 

** Do all the men know where I am?” 

‘* Every one of them.” 

** Where did you get such a lot of grub?” 

** The doctor boiled a double quantity this 
morning, on purpose for you.” 

‘*T didn’t think he liked me well enough to 
do that,” I answered, astonished to find that I 
had so many friends, and especially to learn 
that the cook was one of them, for he had been 
rather noted, in former voyages, for taking 
sides with the captain against me, when there 
was any trouble. 

** You are the bottom dog just now, Sandy; 
and all the men are on your side; so that it 
‘was not exactly safe for him to do any other 
way.” 

‘* He will tell the captain where I am.” 

**T should like to see him do it.” 

** T shouldn't.” 

** He won't dare to do it.” 

*¢ Well, I hope he won't.” 

** Don’t you worry about that, Sandy,” said 


Dick, confidently. ‘‘ The doctor is more afraid 
of Barnes than he is of the old man; and he 
won’t go back on him, if he does on you.” 

** Hasn’t the captain asked about me, or tried 
to find me?” I asked, beginning to think I was 
a:person of even less consequence than I had 
supposed. 

** Asked about you!” exclaimed Dick. ‘I'll 
bet he has.” 

‘* When did he first miss me?” I inquired. 

‘*'The old man must have turned in as soon 
as he ate his supper,” replied Dick, ‘‘ for he 
did not come on deck till eight bells, when our 
watch went below. Then Barnes told him you 
hadn’t been on deck all the evening, and he 
couldn’t find anything of you. The old man 
seemed to be a good deal struck up, and want- 
ed to know what had become of you. Barnes 
didn’t know, and of course I didn’t; but I said 
I had heard a splash in the water. He wanted 
to know why I hadn’t given the alarm, or said 
something about it. I told him I didn’t think 
anything of it at the time, or till I found that 
you were missing. I said that I didn’t know 
but that Sandy might be in the cabin, as he 
was a member of the skipper’s family.” 

‘« That was rather thin, Dick,” I suggested. 

**T don’t know but it was,” laughed Dick; 
** at any rate, the old man was scared ; and that 
was all I wanted.” 

‘¢ But what’s to come of all this, Dick?” I 
asked, anxiously. 

**When we get to New York, you can go 
ashore as soon as the old man is out of sight. 
Then you can take care of yourself — can’t 
you?” 

‘Tf I.can get anything to do, I can.” 

‘*Q, well, you can get enough to do,” said 
Dick, cheerfully; and as the case was mine, 
and not his, he could afford to be cheerful. 

** Is the captain on deck this morning?” 

‘*Yes; it’s his watch now, you know, or I 
couldn’t get off. It’s blowing pretty heavy, 
but we’re logging over ten knots, and we shall 
make a short run of it at this rate.” 

. * The shorter the better.” 

‘¢ The old man says we are going to have a 
big gale —a reg’lar muzzler; and it looks like 
it, I can tell you.” 

‘* Don’t the captain say anything about me 
this morning?” I asked, curiously. 

‘*T haven't heard him say anything; but he 
was talking to Barnes for a long time after 
breakfast,” answered Dick, rising to go. 

“If anything turns up, let me know — will 
you, Dick?” 

*¢*T will, Sandy,” he replied, going forward 





to the scuttle. 
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I followed him as far as the foremast, and 
saw him raise the door. As he did so, a huge 
wave boarded the forward part of the vessel, 
and poured down the aperture into the hold. 
The scuttle seemed to be wrenched from Dick’s 
grasp, andI heard a sharp cry from him, as 
though the sea had carried him violently down 
to leeward. For aught I knew he might have 
washed overboard. 
perform, whether I was seen by the captain or 
not. I leaped up through the scuttle-hole, 
covered the opening, and hastened to the as- 
sistance of my companion. The sea had car- 
ried him very rudely against the bulwarks, and 
disabled him; at least for the moment, though 
I hoped that he was not seriously injured. I 
picked him up, and dragged him into the house 
on deck, the door of which was just abaft the 
foremast. Though the captain was on the 
quarter-deck, I was confident that he did not 
see me, because the house was between him 
and me. By this time Dick appeared to be 
able to help himself, and I assisted him to get 
into his bunk. 

‘* Are you hurt, Dick?” I asked, anxiously. 

** Not much, I guess,” he replied, somewhat 
feebly. ‘‘I got a hard crack on the head — 
that’s all, I believe.” * 

Before he or I had time to say any more, the 
mate and a seaman rushed into the forecastle ; 
but as the captain did not come with them, I 
concluded that he had notobserved the accident. 

‘* What's the matter?” demanded Barnes. 

** A sea took me off my legs, and spilled me 
over to leeward,” groaned Dick, evidently in 
great pain. 

‘* Where are you hurt?” continued the mate, 
with much feeling. 

‘* My head feels better; but I believe my ribs 
are stove in,” answered the sufferer, with an 
effort. 

**On deck, there!” yelled the captain from 
the waist. 

‘* Tumble into a bunk, and keep out of sight 
for a while,” said Barnes, turning to me. 
‘* Don’t let the captain see you just yet; but I 
don’t think we can get along without you much 
longer, for it’s beginning to blow great guns, 
and Dick’s used up.” 

‘* Pil do anything you say, Mr. Barnes,” I 
responded. ‘‘I suppose the captain will kill 
me when he sees me.” 

‘*No, he won’t. Don’t you be alarmed.” 

I hastened to obey the mate, in substance, 
though, instead of tumbling into one of the 
bunks, where the skipper might discover me 
if he came into the forecastle, I crawled under 


‘coldly. 
I felt that I had a duty to 
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one of the spare berths, where he could not 
see me without placing his head quite near the 
deck. 

‘““What are you about here?” demanded 
Captain Boomsby, angrily, as he confronted 
the mate at the door of the forecastle. 

‘* Attending to the wounded,” replied Barnes, 
** Dick Blister was knocked against. 
the bulwarks by that sea, which boarded us 
forward just now; and I’m afraid he’s badly 
hurt.” 

‘* Another hand lost!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, evidently troubled by this reduction of 
the working force of the vessel. ‘* Sandy lost 
overboard, and Blister disabled!” 

‘* That’s just how we stand,” added the mate 
‘* only Jones and Gillfield are left.” 

‘* The gale is freshening every moment, and 
we ought to have shortened sail before, as I 
should have done if I had supposed we were 
short-handed; but it is time we were about it,” 
said Captain Boomsby. 

I noticed that the schooner was still carry- 
ing all sail, when I was on deck, and she was 
making very heavy weather of it. It was clear 
to me that the storm was increasing in violence 
more rapidly than the captain had anticipated. 
And now the vessel was laboring badly in the 
heavy sea. I had noticed, when I was on deck, 
that the top-gallant sail had not been furled, 
and it occurred to me that I should not have 
been surprised if the captain had lost his top- 
mast. I judged by the tones of the skipper 
that he was somewhat worried by the situa- 
tion, as I thought he had good reason to be, 
for Jones and Gillfield, though they were able 
seamen, were too old to be very efficient, and 
were seldom required to go aloft. Captain 
Boomsby believed in cheap help, and Dick and 
I were depended upon to do all the light work 
above the deck. 

‘* Let go the to’-gallant sheets !”’ I heard the 
captain yell, a moment later, in the waist. 
‘*Clew up!” 

As Gillfield was at the helm, I concluded that 
Jones had executed this order, if it was exe- 
cuted at all. He was stiff and heavy with rheu- | 
matism, and no more fit to go to sea than he 
was to ‘‘ walk a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours.” Presently I judged, by the feeling 
of the vessel under me, that the helm had been 
put down, and then I heard a roaring sea break 
in over the weather bow, which was followed 
by a fearful yell from the captain. 

‘‘ Sandy!” shouted the mate. 

I crawled out of my hiding-place, and has- 
tened on deck. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MATE EXPRESSES HIMSELF. 


As I had suspected, the captain had ordered 
the helm to be put down, when a heavy flaw 
came, and as the Great West threw her head 
up into the wind, a big wave had spilled itself 
on the forecastle, and knocked poor old Jones 
off his pins, while he was trying to clew up 
the top-gallant sail. Barnes had gone to his 
assistance, and I instantly joined him. We 
bore the old man to the forecastle, and placed 
him in his bunk. He groaned heavily, but 
complained of no particular injury, only of a 
general shaking up of his bones. .As he was 
in the habit of groaning a great deal, on even 
a small provocation, we formed no judgment 
of his case from the noise he made. 

**Come, Sandy; we must get those topsails 
in, or the masts will be taken out of her,” said 
Barnes, hastening on deck. 

I followed him, and together we clewed up 
the topsails. By this time Captain Boomsby 
had taken the helm, and sent Gillfield for- 
ward. 

‘*Now, Sandy, can you go aloft and furl 
the to’-gallant sail?” asked the mate. 

‘“Certainly I can,” I replied, cheerfully; 
‘** that’s what I’m for.” 

I ran up the fore rigging with all the haste 
I could make, and Barnes followed me, instead 
of sending Gillfield, to furl the topsail. I was 
quite at home on the yard, even when it was 
blowing very fresh, and in a few minutes I had 
carefully secured the sail for the coming storm. 
Sliding down the halyard to the topsail-yard, 
I helped the mate furl the topsail. It was not 
an easy job for a man and a boy; but in time 
we accomplished it. While we were thus en- 
gaged, Gillfield, by the order of the captain, 
had hauled down the flying-jib; and the ves- 
sel, thus relieved, went along considerably 
easier. We laid down from aloft, and both of 
us went into the forcastle to ascertain the con- 
dition of the sufferers. Gillfield was called 
to the helm again, and presently the captain 
joined us. 

‘** Where have you been, Sandy?” demanded 
he, as savagely as though he had been under 
no apprehension concerning me; and I am not 
sure that he had suffered any anxiety on my 
account. 

‘In the hold, sir,” I replied, placing myself 
in such a position that I could escape in case 
he attempted to flog me. _ 

‘*Skulking from your duty,” growled he, 
scowling at me. ‘‘ All these things have got 
to be settled up before I’ve done with you.” 
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He and the mate examined into the condi- 
tion of Jones and Dick Blister. It was not 
thought that either of them was seriously in- 
jured, though both declared they were unfit 
for duty. 

‘* Ain’t Dick shamming?” suggested Captain 
Boomsby, as we all left the forecastle. 

*¢T don’t think he is,” answered the mate. 

‘It’s just like him; he’s smart when he’s 
half full of rum, but he’s a lazy dog when he’s 
sober.” 

‘¢ Dick’s better than they average; but San- 
dy’s worth two of him,” added the mate, ma- 
liciously, I thought. 

‘‘Humph!” grunted the captain, scowling 


.at me, as though I had praised myself, instead 


of another praising me. ‘Do ‘you want to 
spoil the boy, Barnes? Don’t get off any such 
talk before him if you don’t.” 

‘¢ I'm inclined to think he isn’t fed with much 
of that kind of talk; and a little on’t won’t 
hurt a boy, especially if he’s as smart as San- 
dy is.” 

‘* You keep it a-going! I tell you, I don’t 
want such talk before the boy. It ain’t true. 
The boy isn’t smart, only when he’s a mind to 
be. He skulked off last night, and didn’t show 
himself again till this morning. Who said he 
was lost overboard?” 

‘*Nobody said so. Dick said he heard a 
splash in the water; and I think it’s very likely — 
he did,” replied the mate, indifferently. 

‘* Sandy,” said the skipper, turning sharply 
to me. 

Sirs” 

‘“Did the hands know you were in the 
hold?” 

I made no reply. 

‘Do you hear me?” 

‘*T hear you,” I replied, in a respectful tone. 

‘“*« Answer me, then.” 

I was still silent. 

*‘ Have you lost your tongue, you villain?” 
roared the captain, looking about him, appar- 
ently for a rope to enforce his authority. 

The one he had used the day before was un- 
fortunately at hand, and he picked it up. I 
began to retreat, but my tyrant was too quick 
for me this time, and before I could get out 
of the way I felt the rope on my back and 
shoulders, cutting into my flesh just where it 
had lacerated me before. At the same time he 


seized me by the collar, and held me so that I 
could not escape. 

I felt that I was to receive a brutal pound- 
ing; but sometimes things turn out differently 
from what we expect, as it happened in this 
instance, very much to my satisfaction. 














GOING 


**Hold on, Captain’ Boomsby!” yelled 
Barnes, shaking his clinched fist in the face 
of my persecutor. ‘* Hit that boy again, and 
I'll hit you, if I have to hang for it.” 

There could be no doubt that the mate was 
in earnest; and the captain suspended opera- 
tions. He looked at Barnes, and I saw that 
his lip quivered with fear or some other emo- 
tion. 

‘** This is mutiny!” gasped the captain. 

‘*T don’t care what it is,” replied Barnes. 
‘* Tf you touch him again, I'll knock you into 
the middle of next month, and take the conse- 
quences, whatever they may be.” 

‘* This is mutiny,” repeated the captain, ap- 
parently because he had nothing else to say. 

**You said that before,” added the mate, 
quietly. ‘* Don’t you strike that boy again.” 

**Do you command this vessel, or do 1?” 

‘* That depends upon circumstances. If you 
give that boy another blow, you will not com- 
mand anything more than five seconds longer. 
I can’t stand this thing any longer, and I 
won't. The boy has done better than nine out 
of ten would do; and I won’t stand by and see 
him abused.” 

‘““'This case must be settled in court,” said 
Captain Boomsby, releasing his hold of me, in 
evident disgust. 

*<T don’t care a straw where it’s settled; but 
as long as I stand on my pins, this thing shall 
go no further.” 

** Will you justify that boy in hiding in the 
hold, skulking from his duty?” demanded the 
captain, who seemed disposed to argue the 
matter. 

‘*'Yes, I will,” answered the mate, squarely 
and doggedly. ‘* You chased him with your 
gun, and he hid in the hold, to keep from be- 
ing shot. You know as well as I do that the 
master of a vessel has no right to shoot one 
of his crew.” 

**T told you at the time of it that the gin 
was not loaded,” pleaded the captain; and he 
answered more like a culprit than as the supe- 
rior officer, for guilt ‘‘ makes cowards of us 
all.” 

** Sandy didn’t know that the gun was not 
loaded, so that it was all the same to him.” 

**'You know very well that I didn’t intend 
to shoot him.” 

**TIt was an assault with a deadly weapon; 
and you told the boy you would shoot him. 
He had a right to suppose you meant just what 
you said; and if this case is going into court, 
every man on board will testify that you flogged 
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‘*T suppose he has, if you all mean to side 
with him,” growled the captain; but not a lit- 
tle of the bully spirit seemed to be taken out 
of him. 

‘* All we want is the truth and’ fair play,” 
added the mate. 

‘** You don’t know the boy as'well as I do.” 

‘* You licked him for nothing yesterday, and 
that was enough to place the men on his side. 
I can swear that Sandy obeyed every order 
that was given to him, promptly, and did his 
work well; and if we are going to court, I 
should like to swear to it.” i 

‘““You haven’t seen as much of him‘ as I 
have.” 

“T have seen enough of him’ to convince 
me that, with any sort of fair play, he will be 
a good and smart fellow.” 

“Captain Boomsby, I’m willing to do my 
work, and obey all orders,” I ventured to inter- . 
pose, for I desired to set myself right before 
the mate, though I did not believe: that any- 
thing I might say would have any influence 
upon my tyrant. 

‘**T don’t care what you are willing to do,” 
retorted the master of the Great ‘West, in the 
most ungracious of tones, and in the most 
surly manner. ‘ You will do what you're told 
to do, whether you are willing or not.” 

After this rebuff I did not deem it: prudent 
to say anything more. Turning on my heel, 
I started to walk forward. 

“Stop, Sandy!” sternly called ‘the captain, 
perhaps hoping that I would not obey, and 
thus proving what he had said. 

‘* Sir,” I replied, returning to the place where 
he stood. ; 

‘If you think you have seen the end of this, 
you were never more mistaken in your life,” 
growled the skipper. ‘‘ As near as I can make 
it out, you have got on the right side of the 
mate and the men, and you have hatched upa 
conspiracy against me. I don’t. know how 
you’ve done it, and I don’t care. But if we 
ever get into port, things will be different, I 
can tell you! There will be a new deal about 
that time.” 

‘**T shall do my duty as well as I know how,” 
I answered. 

‘*Go forward, you villain!” he replied, 
pointing towards the bow, with as much vim 
as though I had actually refused to obey him. 

I walked forward. That was the kind of a 
man Captain Boomsby was. He seemed to be 


angry because I would give him no provoca- 
tion for abusing me — or, at least, except that 





the boy for nothing, and abused him badly. 
I think Sandy has the best case.” 





of escaping when he struck me and threatened 
Barnes talked with him a while 


to shoot me. 
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longer, but the conversation did not seem to 
be very animated, and I thought it likely they 
were patching up a peace, for the captain was 
wily enough to keep on the right side of a man 
whom he feared. I was satisfied that the case 
would never go into the courts; the captain 
had law enough in the trial of my case in the 
court in Glossenbury. He would punish the 
mate by cheating him out of his wages, or by 
some other mean trick, and me by beating or 
starving me at some convenient time, when 
no powerful friend was at hand to take my 
part. 

I assure my sympathizing reader that my 
only fault or sin was in turning the tables upon 
his son Nick in self-defence. I had done ab- 
solutely nothing to deserve a blow, or even a 
word of reproach. My tyrant was punishing 
me for proving that Nick was a thief, though 
his son had confessed the crime. Presently 
the mate came forward, and I spoke to him 
about the matter, for I wanted his advice. 

** What can I do, Mr. Barnes?” I asked. 

‘**T don’t see that youcan do anything, San- 
dy,” he replied. ‘‘ You have behaved very well, 
but if you had shied a belaying-pin at his 
head, I don’t know as I should have blamed 
you very much, though I don’t think that’s al- 
ways the best way to do in such cases.” 

**T wouldn’t do that,” I added. ‘‘I don’t 
think I've done anything to deserve a whip- 
ping or a jawing.” 

**T guess he won’t meddle with you again 
on this voyage; and as soon as the vessel gets 
to New York, why, all you’ve got to do is to 
look out for yourself,” said the mate, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘If you are ever caught in such a 
scrape again, it will be your own fault — that’s 
all.” 

I understood him perfectly, and his words 
gave me new strength and courage. I thought 
if I did not know what to do when I got to 
New York, it would not be the mate’s fault. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A HEAVY BLOw. 


Tue gale increased in violence every mo- 
ment, till the Great West labored as badly as 
before her topsails had been furled; and the 
captain gave the order to take in the foresail. 
By calling in the doctor, who is liable to do 
duty on deck when occasion requires, and luff- 
ing up the vessel, we got the sail in without 
difficulty. I visited the sufferers in the fore- 
castle, and found them both more comfortable, 
though they were in great pain. As the schoon- 
er was going along tolerably easy now, Barnes 
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brought some liniment from the cabin, and 
while he attended to the case of Jones, I rubbed 
the aching bones of Dick Blister. But neither 
of them was able to leave his bunk that day. 
The mate told me that the captain asked him 
several times if the sufferers were. not sham- 
ming. ' 

‘¢' That man has no more soul in his carcass 
than there is in a brickbat,” added Barnes, with 
disgust apparent on his honest face. ‘‘ He be- 
lieves that all the rest of the folks in the world 
live for the sole purpose of cheating him.” 

‘*T know it; and he don’t give anybody 
credit for honesty,” I replied. ‘I have heard 
him tell his wife that he didn’t believe there 
was an honest man in the world except him- 
self.” 

‘* Except himself!” exclaimed the mate, 
smiling at the absurdity of the proposition. 
‘“‘ That’s the biggest fraud of the whole.” 

“That's so; but his wife’s worse than he is 
himself, if that’s possible.” 

‘“‘ Hardly possible, I should say.” 

‘There is more vinegar in her, any way.” 

‘‘Sandy!” shouted Captain Boomsby, at this 
point of the conversation. 

I hastened aft at the call. I think that the 
captain, seeing Barnes and me talking togeth- 
er, suspected that our conversation related to 
him. 

‘* Here, sir,” I answered, reporting to him. 

‘“* Take the helm,” said the skipper, crustily. 

‘* That boy?” said old Gillfield, interroga- 
tively. ‘‘I don’t believe he’s stout enough to 
handle the wheel while it blows as hard as it 
does now.” 

‘¢ Give him the wheel, you old fool!” roared 
the captain. ‘‘I believe this crew’s in a state 
of mutiny. If I give an order, somebody has 
something to say, or wants to dispute it.” 

‘*T don’t want to dispute you, Captain 
Boomsby, or make any talk; but I didn’t think 
you knew just how hard the vessel steers, in 
this gale — that’s all,” answered the old man, 
giving the wheel to me. 

‘*Mind what you’re about, Sandy,” added 
the captain. 

‘¢T’ll do the best I can,” I replied, struggling 
to throw the wheel over, so as to keep the ves- 
sel from coming up into the wind. 

“If you let her come to, I'll give you the 
rope’s end!” stormed the tyrant. 

With wind in the quarter, blowing a gale, 
the Great West carried a strong weather 
helm. I exerted my utmost strength, but. it 


was not enough; and when the craft once got 
the better of me, it was utterly impossible for 
me to hold her. Suddenly the wheel flew over, 

















GOING 


I LEAPED INTO THE WATER. 


and knocked me down to leeward. The vessel 
broached to, the jib and mainsail shaking in 
the furious blast. She worked very lively in 
the gale; and when she got to swinging she 
did not seem to be inclined to stop, but turned 
till she took the wind on the starboard side, 
so that her jib filled on the other tack, which 
helped her around at a rapid rate. Just as I 
was trying to pick myself up, the mainsail 
went overwith tremendous force. The captain 
had been talking for some.time of having a 
new main sheet, for the old one was rotten and 

. Shaky. He now received the penalty of his. ne- 
glect, — or mine, as he would certainly insist, 
— for the rope snapped as though it had been 
a piece of woollen yarn, when the boom bore 
upon it. The helm was hard up, and the 
schooner continued to swing, till she was on 
the other tack, and then the boom went over 
again. . 
The captain was evidently alarmed, and did 
not know what todo. The wheel spun around 
as though it were geared to a steam engine. 
Barnes came running aft, but it was as much 
as his life was worth to touch the wheel before 
it was entirely over; and the mate, keeping 
himself in a safe position, awaited the captain's 
orders. None were given, however; and again 
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the vessel whirled about, and the boom banged 
over against the main rigging. 

‘¢ What’s to be done?” screamed the mate, 
in order to make himself heard above the noise 
of the thrashing sail. 

This seemed to be a conundrum which Cap- 
tain Boomsby was not able to answer, and he 
made no reply. In the mean time the situa- 
tion was becoming worse and worse. The 
blasts of wind came more fiercely than ever; 
and when, for the fourth time, the boom went 
over, the mainsail was split, up and down, in 
the middle, for a distance of twenty feet: 

‘‘Why don’t you do something, Barnes?” 
asked the captain, trembling with terror, andi 
entirely upset by the calamity to the mainsail. 

‘¢-You told me you were the master of this: 
vessel,” replied the mate, coolly. ‘‘I’m ready: 
to obey orders.” 

‘¢What’s best to be done?” demanded. the- 
skipper, desperately. ‘‘ Do anything you think 
best,” he added, as a fierce blast completed the: 
ruin of the mainsail, and carried more than: 
half of it out of the bolt-ropes. : 

‘s Here, Gillfield,” called the: mate; and at a. 
favorable moment the two. men seized the: © 
wheel, and threw it over till. they, obtained cone 
trol of the schooner. 
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Before anything could be done with the 
mainsail, the rest of it had been blown away. 
As soon as the canvas was all gone, —and it 
could hardly have been removed any cleaner 
with a knife, — the savage tossing of the boom 
parted the topping-lift, and the end of the spar 
dropped into the water. It was only the work 
of another moment to finish it; and at the 
next roll of the vessel it went by the board. 

‘You'll have no more trouble with that 
stick,” said the mate, as coolly as though he 
had been in his own house.on shore. ‘‘ Now 
take the helm, Captain Boomsby.” 

‘* Who put you in command of this vessel ?” 
demanded the skipper, haughtily enough, now 
that all immediate danger was passed. 

** Well, I thought you did,” replied the mate. 
‘¢ But it’s no matter. I’m ready to obey or- 
ders.” 

‘© What’s best to be done, Barnes?” asked 
the captain, when he had vindicated his dig- 
nity. 

** As you are the master of this vessel, I’m 
willing to leave that to you,” answered the 
mate. 

‘*T only asked your opinion,” added Captain 
Boomsby. 

‘*] think we had better put a reef in the fore- 
sail, and set it.” 

‘* She will carry the whole of it.” 

** It will make too much head sail; besides, 
it’s going to blow harder than it has yet,” said 
Barnes, coldly. ‘* But Ill do just what you 
say.” 

‘*Put a reef in the foresail, then,” replied 
the skipper, thus proving that he placed more 
confidence in his subordinate’s judgment than 
in his own. 

‘Come, Sandy,” called the mate to me; 
‘* we'll get the foresail up, if we can.” 

I had stowed myself away under the lee of 
the trunk of the cabin, in order to avoid the 
thrashing of the broken sheet, and I limped 
out to obey the order of the mate. My shoul- 
der was quite lame from the effect of being 
thrown against the bulwarks, and I was not in 
the best condition for duty. 

**Do you see what you have done?” growled 
the captain, as I passed the wheel in crawling 
up to windward. 

**T couldn’t help it,” I answered, with be- 
coming humility. ‘I did the best I could.” 

**No, you didn’t, you villain; you let her 
broach to on purpose; and I’ll pay you off for 
it as soon as I have time,” snarled the old man, 
shaking his head at me to emphasize the threat ; 
and I had no doubt he would attempt to do all 
he said, at a favorable opportunity; and I had 
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no more doubt that I should: resist; for I had 
begun to feel that I had some rights that ought 
to be respected. 

‘Don’t you be alarmed, Sandy,” said the 
mate, kindly. ‘I’ve got my hand in, and I 
may as well be hung for an old sheep as fora 
lamb. I'll stand by you as long as there’s any- 
thing left of me.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Barnes. I mean to do 
my duty as well as I can; but I couldn’t help 
the vessel’s coming to,” I replied. 

‘¢Of course he couldn’t,” added Gillfield: 
‘¢ it was just all I could do to hold her, and I 
was just thinking of asking the cap’n for a 
hand to help me. I should have done so afore 
if we hadn’t been so short-handed.” 

“It wasn’t your fault, Sandy. It was stupid 
in the old man to send a boya dozen years 
old to the helm in such a blowas this,” added 
the mate; ‘‘and if Boomsby’s owners don’t 
break him for this, they deserve to lose their 
property.” 

We took off the stops, and put a single reef 
in the foresail. After exercising a while, I got 
some of.the stiffness out of my bones, but I 
was rather sore for several days. When the 
sail was ready, we attempted to hoist it, but 
without success, for the Great West was going 
almost before the wind, and the sail got jammed 
in the fore rigging. 

‘* The old man’s trying to make it as hard 
as he can,” said Barnes. ‘‘It’s no use for us 
to attempt to get this sail up while he does so; 
and I’m not going to wear myself out for noth- 
ing;” and the mate suspended his labors. 

We followed his example, and left the sail 
banging against the fore rigging. It was im- 
possible to accomplish anything, as Barnes 
had said. 

“* Come, lively there!” shouted the captain. 
‘*Up with that sail.” 

‘* Luff her up, Captain Boomsby!” cried the 
mate, impatiently. 

‘“Up with the sail!” repeated the skipper, 
imperatively. ‘‘ There’s no need of luffing.” 

‘* The sail is jammed, and forty men couldn’t 
hoist it,” retorted Barnes. ‘If you don’t luff 
her up, you'll lose your foresail; that’s all I’ve 
got to say about it.” 

This announcement brought the captain to 
his senses, and seemed, for the time, to neu- 
tralize the ugliness in him. He put the helm 
down, and we hoisted the sail without any 
further difficulty. : 

** All right now!” shouted the mate. 

We trimmed the sail, as the captain filled 
away again. She worked very well under the 


jib and foresail, as our course was nearly be- 
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fore the gale. Both Gillfield and I were ordered 
to take the helm, though the vessel did not 
steer so hard as when the whole mainsail was 
set, my companion at the wheel said. 

** Make him do his share of the work, Gill- 
field,” said the captain. 

‘* He’s doing it now, sir,” replied my ship- 
mate. re 

‘* He'll shirk all he can,” added the tyrant, 
as he went down into the cabin. 

**T guess he feels consider’ble sore about 
losing that mainsail, and I should think he 
would,” added Gillfield. 

‘*T suppose I shall have to bear the blame 
for that,” said I, thinking of the probable con- 
sequences of the affair. 

**TIt was no more your fault than it was 
mine. No boy could have done a thing with 
the wheel, as it was then. Reckon he did it 
on purpose to git you into a scrape. But, 
Sandy, you needn’t steer none now. I can 
handle her without any help.” 

‘* The captain told me to help steer, and ’m 
going to do it as long as I can stand up,” I 
answered, stoutly. ‘‘He shall have no fault 
to find with me for not minding him.” 

‘*T guess you are about right, Sandy.” 

We saw nothing more of the captain till 
after dinner, and he probably slept off the fore- 
noon. In the mean time the gale increased in 


fury; and Barnes, without consulting his su-° 


perior officer, took the bonnet off the jib. I 
helped do this, and then returned to the helm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE END OF THE VOYAGE. 


THE mate relieved the helm while Gillfield 
and I ate our dinners; but we took our places 
at the wheel again after the meal. In the af- 
ternoon Barnes declared that he was strong 
enough to steer alone, and wanted to take our 
place; but Captain Boomsby would not per- 
mit him to do so. We kept the wheel — re- 
lieved only at supper—till eight bells in the 
evening, when the captain came on deck to 
take the first watch. The gale had moderated 
somewhat, but the rain poured down in tor- 
rents. As Giilfield and I were the only hands 
able to do duty, we both wondered whether we 
were to be kept at the helm all night or not. 
For my part, I was so tired I could hardly 
stand, and my veteran companion was not in 
much better condition. 

We had spoken to Barnes on this interesting 
question; but he was no wiser than we were, 
though he said one hand could steer very well, 
since the gale had diminished. Gillfield was 
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in the captain’s watch, and I was in the mate’s, 
so that, by right, I ought to be permitted to 
turn in; but it was bad weather, and my tyrant 
could make this an excuse for keeping all 
hands on deck all night— if he thought it 
worth his while to resort to an excuse. 

‘Well, Captain Boomsby, how are we to 
manage to-night?” asked Barnes, as the skip- 
per came on deck. 

‘*Just as we have all day,” answered the 
captain, glancing at me. 

*“*One hand can steer well enough now; 
there’s no need of keeping two at the wheel,” 
added the mate. 

‘‘T don’t think so,” said the tyrant, scowling 
at me. ‘‘If you'll attend to your business, 
Barnes, and obey orders, I'll take care of the 
vessel.” 

‘‘The weather is moderating.” 

‘*T s’pose I can see that as well as you can.” 

‘¢ Gillfield and Sandy have been at the helm 
all day,” suggested the mate. 

‘Well, what if they have?” growled the 
captain. 

‘‘Men can’t stand everything, let alone 
boys.” 

‘‘T guess they won’t give out just. yet,” 
sneered the master. 

‘* We don’t want them to give out at all, es- 
pecially when there’s no need of working them 
so hard.” 

‘* You have said enough, Barnes,” added the 
captain, turning on his heel, and showing his 
back to the mate. 

‘*No, I haven’t, and I’m going to say one 
thing more; and that is this: if you lose this 
vessel, it will be your own fault.” 

‘*What do you mean by that?” demanded 
the skipper, apparently a little startled by the 
remark. 

‘*T mean that no vessel was ever handled 
any worse; and if she is lost, I shall not make 
no bones of saying so,” replied Barnes, em- 
phatically. ‘‘ You lost the mainsail when there 
wasn’t the least need of doing so, as I shall be 
ready to swear in any court.” ; 

‘It was that boy’s fault,” pleaded the cap- 
tain. ; 

‘*That’s all nonsense; and you know it is, 
as well as I do,” said Barnes, as decidedly as 
though he had been master, and not mate. 
‘* Now you are trying to work up what hands 
you have left, out of mere spite; and if we 
have any more bad weather, you'll lose the 
vessel, in my opinion. That's all I’ve got to 
say;” and Barnes turned on his heel, and 
walked forward. 

I was astonished at the freedom of the mate, 
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and more astonished at the manner in which 
the captain received this plain talk. Doubtless 
the truth of the remarks impressed him; and 
this was the only explanation I could imagine. 
Captain Boomsby walked the deck for a time, 
thinking of the lesson he had received, I sup- 
pose. Presently he called the mate, and said 
something to him which I did not hear. A 
moment later, Barnes came to me and told me 
to turn in. I was too glad to do so to ask any 
questions. I was soon soundasleep, and knew 
nothing more till I was called at eight bells 
for the morning watch. 

The mate was at the wheel when I went on 
deck, and I met Gillfield on his way to the 
forecastle. The weather was still cloudy, but 
the wind had come around to the southward, 
and was blowing very fresh again. The Great 
West was close-hauled, and making very little 
progress through the water, under her short 
canvas. 

‘* We haven’t seen the worst of it yet, San- 
dy,” said Barnes, rather anxiously for him, I 
thought. ‘‘ The wind has chopped round to 
the south’ard, and it looks nasty ahead.” 

‘* What does the captain say, Mr. Barnes?” 
I asked. 

‘* He hasn’t said anything. I don’t believe 
he has any idea that it’s going to blow again.” 

In less than an hour the prediction of the 
mate was. fully verified; the wind began to 
come in sharp squalls, and the first one nearly 
knocked the schooner over. I took hold of the 
wheel with the mate. With so much head 
sail, she steered badly. 

**Do you think you can get the jib down 
alone, Sandy?” asked Barnes. 

**T don’t know; J’ll do the best I can,” I re- 
plied. 

‘*T don’t want to call Gillfield if I can help 
it, for the old man is about used up. He has 
been at the wheel sixteen hours on a stretch; 
and the captain was crazy to keep him there 
so long.” 

**T guess I can get the jib down alone,” I 
added, willing, at least, to break my back in 
the attempt. 

**You may try it; and if you don’t. make 
out, we must call the captain.” 

I went forward, and let go the jib halyards. 
At this moment a heavy flaw struck the schoon- 
er. I grasped the downhaul, but I could do 
nothing. The vessel heeled down till her rail 
was submerged; and I thought the jib would 
be blown out of the bolt-ropes. But the squall 
lasted only a moment. 

‘* Now, luff her up, Mr. Barnes,” I shouted 
to the mate. 
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He complied with my request; and as the 
pressure was removed, I succeeded in hauling 
down the sail. The water poured in over the 
bow when I went out on the bowsprit to secure 
the wet canvas; but I did the job, and I was 
very well satisfied with myself, for it was a big 
thing for a boy to do. I went aft, and reported 
tothe mate. 

‘*You did well, Sandy,” said he. ‘I was 
afraid, when that puff came, that you wouldn’t 
be able to fetch it.” 

‘*T couldn’t till the flaw was over. I watched 
my time.” 

‘« She’s all right now, and goes along easier. 
She works very well under a reefed foresail; - 
and we’ve got just slant enough to lay her: 
course. ° Things look better than they did.” 

‘¢Can’t I take the helm, Mr. Barnes?” I 
asked. 

‘¢T think not; it’s rather too much for you.” 

‘‘T'm pretty strong, sir.” 

‘*T think I won’t risk it, Sandy. I'll tell you 
what you may do: stow yourself away under 
the lee of the trunk, and goto sleep,” laughed he. 

‘*T’m not sleepy.” 

‘*It’s best for youngsters to sleep when they 
can, on board of this vessel, for there’s no 
knowing when they’ll get another chance. 
Stow yourself away, Sandy.” 

I did not very strongly object to this arrange- 
ment, and I stretched myself on the wet deck. 
Though I was not sleepy, I went to sleep in a 
little while. I had been to sea enough to take 
my nap as I had the opportunity. When I 
woke, it was daylight, and Captain Boomsby 
stood over me. In fact it was a kick from him 
that had waked me. 

‘Let him alone!” were the first words I 
heard; and it was the mate who uttered them. 

‘‘That’s just like him,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain: ‘“‘asleep on his watch!” 

‘* Let him alone. . If you want to kick any- 
body, kick me, for I told him to go to sleep,” 
added Barnes. 

By this time I was on my feet, and out of the 
way of any more kicking. The skipper jawed 
for a while, but the mate did not make any 
answer after I was in a safe place. He ordered 
me to call Gillfield, and I did so. The weather 
continued as it was when I went to sleep, but 
the sea was a great deal heavier, and the Great 
West jumped wildly on the waves. Still, it 
was nothing worse than I had seen many times 
before, and I was not at all disturbed by it. 
After breakfast, Dick Blister came ‘on deck, 
and reported for duty, though he was still quite 
sore. Jones was not able to leave his bunk 
during the rest of the voyage. 
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I do not purpose to follow out, in detail, the 
incidents of the remainder of the trip to New 
York. I think I have related enough to justify 
the course I adopted after the arrival of the 
Great West. On account of the loss of the 
mainsail, we were another week in reaching 
our destination. We hauled in at a pier on 
the North River, ready to discharge the cargo. 

** My cruise is up,” said Barnes, as soon as 
the vessel was secured at the pier. ‘‘I have 
had enough of this craft.” 

‘* Didn’t you ship for the trip out and home?” 
demanded the captain. 

‘*I did; but I shouldn’t have any soul left 
if I' should go back in her.” 

‘*T won’t pay you, if you don’t carry out 
your agreement.” 

‘¢ Wages are no object to me to go in that 
vessel. I’m willing to throw up what’s due 
me rather than have anything more to do with 
such a man as you are, Captain Boomsby. 
Them’s my sentiments, and I express them 
freely.” 

‘**T don’t think it’s just the thing to leave me 
here, without any mate,” growled the master 
of the Great West. ‘*‘I don’t know as I’ve 
done you any harm.” p 

‘* Captain Boomsby, I don’t think it’s safe 
to sail with a man that lets his spite get the 
better of his judgment, as you do. You lost 
your mainsail in trying to grind Sandy. You 
have used him worse than a dog; and I won’t 
sail with such a man. It’s no use to talk about 
it. I shall take the next steamer for home.” 

The mate went below, but presently came 
up with his valise and coat. He shook hands 
with me and the other hands who were on 
deck, and then left the vessel. 

‘““You have made all this trouble, Sandy, 
and you shall pay for it yet,” said the captain, 
grating his teeth with wrath, as he dived 
down the companion-way into the cabin. 

I had no doubt that I should have to pay for 
it, if I remained on board of the Great West, 
which I did not intend to do. While I was 
considering what I should do, a‘large steamer, 
which had just started from the next pier, was 
crowded in upon the schooner by a ferry-boat. 
I have no idea how it happened, but one of the 
boats struck the other, and at the instant of the 
collision I saw a young girl deliberately leap 
from the large steamer into the water. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE HUDSON RIVER STEAMER. 


Wry the young lady had jumped overboard 
I could not tell; and it seemed to me the most 
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foolish act that ever came under my notice. 
I am older and wiser now than I was at 
the time this act occurred, and I know that 
even full-grown men and women will do the 
strangest and most foolish things possible 
when they are frightened. I suppose this girl 
was insane with terror, and did not know what 
she was about. At any rate, she leaped into 
the water when there was not the least need 
of her doing so. Perhaps she thought the 
two steamers were to be blown up, sunk, or 
smashed by the collision, and believed that her 
only safety was in the water. 

I only knew that she was in the water. She 
went over just astern of the Great West, and 
I saw her floundering in the waves which the 
steamer had created. I was a good swimmer, 
and there seemed to be no excuse for my keep- 
ing a dry shirt on my back. I was not roman- 
tic, or anything of that sort; but, without 
considering the matter then as I ‘have now, I 
leaped into the water, and swam to the young 
lady. Ina moment I had her in my arms. 
Though she did her best to sink us both, my 
pluck and strength enabled me to overcome 
her obstinate resistance to being saved. I got 
hold of her in such a way that she could do 
nothing. I should think she was not more 
than ten years old; at any rate, she was a child, 
and I have only called hera young lady because 
the people on the steamer called her so. 

In order to prevent any misapprehension, I 
wish, at this early stage of the case, to state 
that I did not marry this girl in after years, 
and that she is not the heroine of my story. 
I never even saw her again after she was re- 
covered by her friends, though I do know that 
she expressed a desire to~see her deliverer. 
There was really no romance at all in the af- 
fair. I think I had not held her up in the wa- 
ter more than half a minute, before a boat came 
to our aid from the stedmer, and my burden 
was taken from my arms. I noticed a woman 
on the deck wringing her hands, and occasion- 
ally screaming. I supposed she was the mother 
of the girl; but I did not see her again. By 
her side was a gentleman who seemed to be 
very much disturbed, though he was trying to 
quiet the lady. 

The boat which had picked us up conveyed 
us to the steamer. The girl was seized by the 
eager crowd, as though each one of them want- 
ed to have a hand in the rescue, while very 
little attention was paid to me. I leaped upon 
the deck as soon as the people got out of 
the way and swarmed aft with the heroine of 
the occasion. I was not thinking much about 
the girl, or the event which had just transpired. 


{ 
: 





I was as wet as a drowned rat, and I began to 
shiver with the cold; but even my frigid con- 
dition did not prevent me from walking to a 
point on the steamer where I could see the 
Great West. The huge boat appeared to be 
drifting in towards the dock, and Captain 
Boomsby was holding a fender over the taf- 
frail, to save the stern of the schooner from 
being smashed. 

‘* Where’s that boy?” shouted he, vigor- 
ously. 

‘* What boy?” I heard some one on the deck 
above me ask. 

‘** The boy that got the gal out of the water,” 
replied the captain. 

** On the main deck,” added the man above 
me. 

** Send him back — will you?” said my ty- 
rant, anxiously. 

‘* We must go ahead now, or run into you; 
but we make a landing at Twenty-Third Street, 
and he can come down in the horse-car,” re- 
plied the person on the upper deck; and, as I 
heard the big gong in the engine-room sound 
at this moment, I concluded he was the captain 
of the boat. 

The great wheels of the steamer splashed in 
the water, and the boat went ahead. I did not 
believe, just then, that I should go down in 
the horse-car to the Great West. It seemed 
to me that the affair I have described had given 
me a good start; and I did not intend to be sent 
back if I could help it. I meant that it should 
be my fault if I went back. 

‘* Stop, stop!” yelled Captain Boomsby. 

** We can’t stop,” answered the captain. 

‘* Don't carry that boy off!” 

** He will be all right; he can come down in 
half an hour,” added the captain, as the steam- 
er passed out of hailing distance. 

I saw Captain Boomsby through the window 
of the starboard fire-room; but I took care that 
he should not see me. As soon as the boat had 
passed the pier where the Great West lay, I went 
into the fire-room, seeking the warmth which 
my wet condition rendered so agreeable. I 
walked up to one of the open doors of the glow- 
ing furnaces — for they had been opened when 
the boat stopped. I had on only my trousers 
and a woollen shirt, besides my stockings; I 
had kicked off my shoes before I leaped into the 
water. My old hat was gone, and my ward- 
robe, always meagre, was very much reduced, 
for a young man about to set out on his 
travels. 

“* No loafers allowed in here!” said one of 
firemen, gruffly, as I took my place in front of 
the furnace. ‘‘ Out of here!” 
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‘*Won’t you let me dry myself?” I asked, 
humbly, and shivering with cold. 

‘¢ We don’t allow loafers in the five boon. 
Out with you!” he added, in the most uncom- 
promising of tones. 

‘Tl keep out of the way, if you'll let me 
stay a little while,” I pleaded. ‘‘ I’m wet, and 
shaking with the cold.” 

‘* What makes you so wet?” he asked, be- 
stowing upon me a good look for the first time. 

‘*T was overboard just now.” 

‘* How came you overboard?” 

“‘T went over after that girl,” I replied, with 
a heavy shiver. 

‘*QO! are you the lad that saved that girl?” 
he inquired, opening his eyes very wide. 

‘*T am; and that’s what makes me so wet 
and cold.” 

‘* All right! Then you may stay here all 
day, and get into the furnaces, if you want to,” 
he added, with a smile on his smutty face. 

**T don’t care about getting into the furnace; 
it is rather too warm in there.” 

‘*T should say so,” laughed he. 
a smart boy to pick that girl up.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t much of a job. “3 

‘“*Tt was a good job for the girl, any how; 
and it ought to be a good job for you, if her 
father and mother have any souls. It was a 
brave act.” 

‘*T don’t know’s it was. I would have gone 
over any time for five cents; at least, when 
the weather isn’t quite so chilly as it is this 
morning.” 

‘*Do you belong to that schooner?” 

‘Yes; I did belong to her; but I don’t care 
about going back to her,” I answered, frankly. 

‘Don’t you? Wasn’t the man who was yell- 
ing after you your father?” 

‘*No; no relation to me, I’m glad to say.” 

‘Don’t he use you well?” asked my new 
friend, who seemed to be a very intelligent 
man. 

He was not a fireman, as I first supposed, 
but an oiler, or greaser, as they are sometimes 
called. I explained to him, as briefly as I 
could, my relations with the Great West and 
her captain. 

‘TI wish Mr. Barnes were here; he could tell 
you what sort of a fellow I am,” I added. 

‘* Who's Mr. Barnes?” 

‘¢ He was the mate of the schooner; but he 
left her as soon as she hauled in at the pier. 
He wouldn’t even make the trip home in the 
vessel, the skipper was so mean.” 

At this moment the great gong in the en- 
gine-room sounded again, and the wheels 
stopped, I supposed the boat was going to — 


** You were 
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make her landing at Twenty-Third Street, as 
I had heard the captain say. 

‘*T don’t want to go ashore here,” I said to 
the oiler. ‘‘I shall freeze to death in the cold 
wind.” 

‘* Don’t go ashore, then,” replied he. ‘‘ You 
can go up the river, and come down with us 
to-morrow.” 

‘Thank you; I should like to go up, ever 
so much,” I added, delighted with the idea, 
though I doubted whether I should come down 
in the steamer, if I once got to Albany, whith- 
er she was bound. 

‘*Where’s the boy that saved the girl?” 
shouted some one on the main deck; and the 
inquiry was repeated several times by differ- 
ent persons, as I judged by the voices. 

I was afraid the captain of the boat would 
consider it his duty to send me back to the 
Great West; and in order to save him all 
trouble of this kind on my account, I dodged 
out of the fire-room, while the oiler was en- 
gaged in doing the work which had called him 
into the place. _Those who were looking for 
me had gone forward. I saw several doors on 
each side of me, and I opened one of them, It 
was the lamp-room, hardly larger than a closet, 
and full of lamps and lanterns. I went in and 
shut the door. It was so near the boiler that 
it was intensely hot, when closed, so that I 
did not suffer from the cold. The call for the 
boy who had saved the girl was continually 
repeated ; but at last I heard some one say that 
he must have gone ashore. 

‘*But the father of the girl wants to see 
him,” I heard a man say, near the door of the 
lamp-room. 

‘* We can’t find him anywhere,” added anoth- 
er. ‘‘If the girl’s father wants to see him, he 
will find him on board of that schooner.” 

I thought not; but I did not care to take a 
part in the discussion; so I did not open the 
door to dispute the point. The steamer did 
not stop over five minutes; and as soon as I 
heard the splashing of the great wheels, which 
followed the stroke of the gong, @ left my oily 
den, and returned to the fire-room. My friend 
was no longer there; and the firemen told me 
he had returned to the engine-room, where he 
belonged. I did not care to see him again at 
once; so I attended to the drying process upon 
my scanty apparel. The room was so hot, in 
spite of the open window, that the perspira- 
tion poured from the faces of the firemen. In 
this atmosphere my clothes were soon dry, 
and I was quite comfortable. , 

I must pause to say that I was a very hard- 
looking boy, at that particular moment when 
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I began to feel like myself again. My trou- 
sers, which were well worn out when they 
came into my possession, and had fallen into 
a state of hopeless dilapidation from long use, 
had suffered badly while I was in the water, 
struggling with the girl, or in the process: of 
being hauled into the boat. They were. terri- 
ribly tattered and torn, and scarcely answered 
the purpose required of such a garment.. My 
woollen shirt was in no better condition, and 
had also been badly shattered in the struggle 
with the little maid in the water. In a frag- 
ment of looking-glass, nailed up in the fire- 
room, I had a chance to see my face. It was 
covered with ‘‘ real estate,” and streaked by 
the action of the dirty water of the dock, 
which, at the place where I went in, was black 
with filth. .My hair was matted with dirt and 
salt water; and even among the “‘ wharf-rats ” 
of New York it would have been difficult to 
find a more unpromising specimen of human- 
ity. _I did not like the looks of myself at all. 

I asked one of the Irish firemen if I could 
not have a chance to ‘‘ clean up” a little. . He 
drew a bucket of water from the river, and 
gave me a piece of soap, with which I thor- 
oughly washed my face and head. I felt better 
then; and, with two or three pins the firemen 
gave me,I closed up as many of the worst 
rents of my trousers as I could. Still I was 
far from being in presentable condition, though 
I wished to call upon the oiler in the engine- 
room. Some of the hands had told him where 
I was, and he had sent word for me to come to 
him as soon as my clothes were dry. I had 
done all I could to improve my personal ap- 
pearance; and, hatless and shoeless, I went to 
the engine-room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 





OHEERFULNESS WILL CONQUER YET. 


BY WILLIAM BRONTON,. 








Ho°ow foolish all this jar and strife, 
To darken and bewilder life! 

How silly all this care and pout, 

That we so well may do without! 

Our friends at times may seem untrue, 

And things perform they after rue; 

But yet, the way to meet it all, 

Is still to smile, whate’er befall ; 

To smile as does the sun at morn, 

To smile away the mists forlorn, 

To smile the light and peace to men, 

Till rosy day shall beam again: 

So night will die, and dawn will rise, 

And beauty fill the earth and skies! 
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THE ADMIRAL GUABRINOS. 


BY ROTHA. 





N the battle of Roncesvalles, we are told in 
an old Spanish ballad that one of the most 
distinguished captives taken by the Moors was 
Guarinos, King Charles’s admiral. He was 
eagerly claimed by seven Moorish kings, who 
cast lots for the noble prisoner; but seven 
times King Marlotes won the throw, and joy- 
fully declared’ that all the wealth of Araby 
would not purchase his release. He invited 
his prisoner toa sumptuous banquet, and af- 


terwards made every effort to induce him to 


abjure his faith, and become a Moslem. Be- 
sides the offer of lands and wealth, he gave 
him the choice between his two daughters, one 
of whom’ was endowed with every personal 
charm. The Christian captive took no time 
for deliberation, but answered, clearly and 
quickly, that, being a firm believer in Christ, 
and having a wife already, he would neither 
change his faith ‘nor break his vow “for 
courtesy or gain.” 

The Moslem king was transported with rage 
at this bold rejection of all his proffered favors, 
and commanded the admiral to be led away in 
chains to the lowest dungeon, where, in fetters 
and utter darkness, he might expiate his fault. 

Three times in the year he was to be brought 
forth, like Samson of old, to make sport for 
his captors; thus embittering, to his high 
spirit, these rare glimpses of sun and sky. 

So passed seven long and weary years of 
gloom and misery, until, on the festival of St. 
John the Baptist, the Moslems and Christians 
united in tilts and jousts to celebrate the day. 
Marlotes, in his joy and pride, raised a target, 
below which the knights must ride, and pierce 
it with their lances. But the prize was too 
high for any of the competitors to reach with 
spear or lance. 

The haughty monarch grew pale with rage, 
and ordered proclamation to be made that 
neither man, woman, nor child should taste 
food until the mark ‘was stricken down. 

The din of proclamation, made by heralds 
through the town, sent an echo even to the 
vault where the admiral lay in chains; and 
he asked its cause, fearing that one of the hate- 
ful days had come, when he was led forth, to 
the sound of drums and trumpets, for the peo- 
ple’s sport. \ 

The jailer answered that it was John the 
Baptist’s day, when Moors and Christians 
alike kept high festival, but that the king had 
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forbidden any feasting until the spearman’s 
prize was won by strength or skill. 

Without a moment's hesitation, the knight 
declared that, if his limbs were freed from 
fetters, and his horse and lance restored to 
him, he would win the prize, or gladly yield 
his life in forfeiture. 

The jailer wondered that seven long years 
of chains and captivity had not broken the 
prisoner’s spirit, but volunteered to bear his 
message to the king. Being admitted to the 
royal presence, he told Marlotes that the ad- 
miral had vowed to win the prize or forfeit his 
life, if he were but once more mounted on his 
gallant gray steed, and armed with the lance 
he bore on the day of Roncesvalles. 

In great amazement, the king assented to 
the proposition, bidding his attendants bring 
out the horse, long since debased to heavy la- 
bor; to seek the arms, now rusted on the wall 
from long disuse; and, lastly, to lead forth 
the enfeebled knight himself. 

They girded on his armor; and when the 
heathen monarch and his court saw their cap- 
tive mounted on his ragged steed, they laughed 
and shouted in derision, saying that he well 
deserved to die, after such vain boasting. 

Slowly and proudly the knight rode down 
the line, and halted before the king, who in- 
sultingly told him to do his best, as he longed 
to see his life-blood flow, and doubted not his 
failure to win the prize. 

With ‘his lance in rest, the admiral rode full 
against the king, piercing his heart; and then, 
forcing his horse to its utmost speed, fled, be- 
fore the astonished courtiers could attempt a 
pursuit. . 

So ends the ballad, founded on old Spanish 
tradition. 

— Some readers of this Magazine may 
recollect the times— before lucifer matches 
came into use— when it was no uncommon 
thing for children to be sent to a neighbor's 
house to borrow fire. Once, as the story goes, 
a philosopher asked a boy how he could carry 
the fire,as he appeared to have nothing to 
carry it with, and was surprised to see him 
take a handful of cold ashes, and place the live 
coals on these. This story, a little changed, is 
told of the philosopher Diogenes. On one 
occasion he saw a child drinking out of its 
hands; and so he threw away his cup, which 
belonged to his wallet, saying, ‘‘ That child 
‘has beaten mein simplicity.” He also threw 
away his spoon, after seeing a boy, when he 
had broken his dish, take up his lentils with a 
crust of bread. 
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WILLIE RAISED HER HAND RESPECTFULLY AND TENDERLY TO His LIPs. 


NATURE'S SOHOLAR. 


CHAPTER V. 


WILLIE GRAHAM. 


OME days went by before I again made an 
attempt to draw. I helped mother, and 
between us we finished numbers of glittering 
epaulets. I could work as fast as she, though 
not so continuously, and when Saturday night 
came we had earned twenty dollars, which we 
were to receive on Monday, with another sup- 
ply of work. 

**You shall have a pretty dress for Sun- 
days,” said mother; ‘‘and I, too, must get 
some clothes; but to-morrow we will go to 
early service, for God looks only at the heart.” 
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Idared not object; but how I felt the next 
morning, as we walked through the glare of 
daylight in our dingy working clothes to a 
church near by, where the only pleasant emo 
tion I experienced was, that no one knew us! 
But mother enjoyed the service; how fervent- 
ly she prayed! And when we walked home, 
the pure and sweet humility of her face re- 
buked me more than any words could have 
done, and benefited me far more than any ser- — 
mon in all my life. So, when we were at home 
I begged her to sit down and rest, and I pre- 
pared some food and waited on her, with a 
feeling that I was serving an angel, and that I 
could weary myself out and die for her. 

I know that many people may think this ex- 
aggerated. All my life I have been accused 
of romance, and extravagance in expression; 
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but my feelings are very intense; my ardent 
emotions are real; and however strongly I 
may speak, I can then but faintly give utter- 
ance to my passionate enthusiasm. I had 
never been trusted to servants; my mother 
had kept me constantly with her, and she was 
the only person whom I had known long 
enough to love. 

After dinner I walked about the studio, ex- 
amining everything, and paused long before 
the ‘‘ Athena.” 

**O,” I sighed, ‘‘ if it is ever possible for me 
to do work as worthy as that, I will not think 
a lifetime of labor too long!” 

By and by mother laid down her book, and 
I took a low seat at her side, questioning, — 

‘‘Mamma, when I first-recovered my senses, 
and asked you how we came here, you prom- 
ised to tell me some day, but you have never 
done s0.” 

** Willie Graham brought us here.” 

‘* What — Willie! O,I amso glad! Dear 
Willie! But how could he?” 

‘¢ When Mrs. O’Brien saw us stricken down 
by her hasty work, she ran for a Sister of Char- 
ity, and then for Willie Graham, knowing his 
sincere friendship for us. He is always at 
study, as you know, in his office, and she found 
him at once. Then he brought their family 
physician, and they agreed that we must have 
comfortable rooms before night. Willie knew 
that Miss Adamsen — the artist who lives here 
— was soon going with her invalid sister to 
the sea-side ; and on calling, he found that she 
would like to go that day, and that his friends 
might come.” 

‘** Every one likes Willie!” 

** Yes. I nursed you all day in a bedroom 
of the family who lived below us, and when 
evening came the doctor brought us both here 
in his carriage.” 

‘* How kind everybody has been!” 

‘So kind, my love, that now we must prove 
worthy of their good opinion. You must not 
give up your purpose; you must study in 
earnest and work hard, if you mean to be an 
artist.” 

‘*IT must, mamma! I cannot give up art! 
I should be miserable! ” 

**I know you would, because you are born 
to that calling.” ; 

** But who will teach me?” And my heart 
felt like lead, for there were then no drawing- 
schools. 

‘* Nature will teach you, Emma. You have 
only to be patient while you cultivate the pow- 
ers you possess. Here is a book which I have 
been reading to-day —‘ Biographies of Famous 





Artists;’ from it you will learn how others 
have struggled, and persevered, and suc- 
ceeded!” 

Next to art I loved literature; and of all 
books, the most fascinating to me were biog- 
raphies — histories of real people. Mother 
walked away, and I was soon absorbed. I had 
read through the story of Michael Angelo with 
throbbing heart and crimsoning cheeks when 
T heard mother saying, — 

** Good evening, Willie! ” 

Looking up, I saw Willie Graham coming in 
through the open. door, and sprang to meet 
him, exclaiming, — 

‘OQ, Willie, Iam so glad to see you! Where 
have you been so long?” 

“¢T was obliged to go into the country a few 
days on business for the office.” 

‘*O, how I wish I could go to the beautiful 
country!” I sighed. 

‘* And give up the studio, your models, your 
opportunities of art-study?” inquired mother, 
with a half-reproving smile. 

*©O, no! no! I will not think of the coun- 
try; especially since we have such a delight- 
ful home here!” 

‘*How long may we stay, Willie?” asked 
mother. 

“T wrote to Miss Adamsen about that, and 
found this letter awaiting my return. She 
says, ‘Tell Mrs. Bulwer that my sister is 
stronger since we came to the sea-side, and we 
mean to remain till autumn. I hope she will 
stay in my rooms until then, and —’ and so 
on. The rest is addressed to me. Miss Adam- 
sen wrote me where to find the key of her 
cabinet, that I might get out her books and 
models for your use.” 

‘©O, Willie! Now I know you wrote for it. 
How good you are!” 

I felt like dancing for joy. - I wanted to give 
Willie a ‘‘ good hug,” but feared he would 
not like it. He went to the figure of the laugh- 
ing child, and gently raising it from the ped- 
estal, took outa key, and unlocked the doors 
of a tall cabinet which I had fancied to contain 
clothing. I uttered a little involuntary scream, 
for on the shelves were ranged plaster models 
of hands and feet, many of them casts from 
life, some bones of a skeleton, and several 
small plaster figures, in groups and singly. 

‘‘ She has made her money by these sim- 
ple things,” said Willie. ‘*‘ That magnificent 
Athena, though universally admired, has not 
yet found a purchaser.” 

‘¢ But these little groups are charming!” 

“©O, yes, especially the ‘Good Baby ’ and 
the ‘Naughty Baby.’ The merit of these: is, 
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that the artist can afford to sell them cheaply, 
and most people cannot afford to spend much 
money onornament. Besides that, these little 
things can be set on a mantle-shelf, and in 
our small houses we cannot make room for 
large statues.” 

‘* How wise you are, Willie, as wellas good! 
O, how I wish you were my brother!” 

I was about to place my arm round his neck, 
but he turned red at my words, and hastily re- 
plied, — 

‘I’m very glad that I’m not! But come, 
Emma, don’t spoon! I want you to be in 
earnest now about studying art, since here 
you have every chance. Since you was a tiny 
girl you have been telling me that you meant 
to grow so great and famous — to paint such 
glorious pictures! It will take you many 
years to do that, but I want you to persevere. 
I know you will for my sake and your moth- 
er’s; and O, how proud of you I shall be!” 

I smiled on him with ‘an effort; for I felt 
hurt that my caress should be repelled, and I 
feared Willie was offended with me. His good 
advice sounded very like a lecture just then! 
He did not notice my mood,, but went on 
showing me the contents of the cabinet; and 
mother came to us, and talked to him about 
the various studies, engravings, and books, 
and the order in which they should be used. 

This was very interesting to me, and I for- 
got my wounded pride for a while, and joined 
with enthusiasm in the talk about art and art- 
ists. They left me at the cabinet absorbed in 
its contents, and going to the sofa at the other 
side of the room, talked in low tones until the 
blue twilight deepened all about us. Then I 
closed the cabinet doors, and going towards 
them, heard mother ask, — 

** How long will you remain in California?” 

**T cannot tell; at least three years; perhaps 
much longer. The firm have shown so much 
confidence in me, that I must not allow their 
project to fail, and it may require years to de- 
velop it.” 

‘* Willie,” I exclaimed, “‘are you going to 
California?” 

‘*Yes,” he replied, very gayly and merrily. 
‘‘Tam truly going to California, to make my 
fortune.” 

I could not speak fora few minutes, but 
mother replied for me, and kept up the con- 
versation while I sat beside her, thinking, — 

‘* If Willie cared for me he would not go so 
far away; he could not! O, how different 
boys are from girls! Not all the fortunes in 
the world could tempt me so far away — and 
for so long—from a friend whom I liked 
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as well as Willie has always seemed to like 
me!” .. 

I wanted to be alone a while, that I might 
cry; but I could not leave them without being 
noticed; so my pride struggled with my grief, 
and conquering, I was able to say a few words 
in a natural manner before Willie bade us 
‘* good night.” 

‘‘T am so tired,” said mother, *‘ that I must 
go to sleep at once. Don’t sit up late, my 
child.” For I had seated myself by the win- 
dow, and was gazing upon the moon. Mother 
kissed me, and went into the bedroom, softly 
closing the door. Ah, what delicate tact she 
had! I know now, since I have grown-up 
daughters of my own; but then I did not think 
of anything but that I was alone, and might 
freely indulge my sorrow. 

After weeping until no more tears would 
come, and I was faint and weak, I crept into 
bed very quietly, not wishing to disturb moth- 
er, who appeared to be sleeping; and I soon 
slumbered heavily, from exhaustion. But after 
a while I dreamed,’ or thought I did, that my 
mother was leaning over me with a sad and 
anxious face. I struggled to awake, but mone 
not, and slumbered off again. 

But in the middle of the night I opened my 
eyes, and saw mother kneeling beside the bed, 
softly whispering an earnest prayer that the 
God in whom she so fully believed and con- 
fided would mercifully sustain her darling, 
now just entering upon the sorrows and hard- 
ships of womanhood. I hardly could under- 
stand her, but felt strangely comforted. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE LADY ARTIST. MORE TROUBLE. 


‘*T wish you to draw for an hour or two 
every morning, before you begin to sew,” said 
mother the next day, as I took some gold wire 
and began another epaulet. I looked up with 
a sigh, replying, — 

“If I was in Europe I might study in the 
life-schools, as Miss Adamsen has done. What 
can I do, mother, without even a teacher?” 

‘*Take Nature for your life-school and 
your teacher, Emma. I will be your critic, 
and perhaps I can teach you to observe.” 

Then mother rose up and placed a sheet of 
white paper onan easel, and having plucked 
a large ivy leaf from Miss Adamsen’s vine, 
she pinned it to the paper, and then set 
another easel near, with drawing-board and 
sketching-paper on it, and said, — 

‘* Now, when you can correctly draw that ivy 
leaf, with its shadow, on the paper, I shall 
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know that you are indeed an artist. 
now, and do your best.” 

It was hard work, and mother was a keen- 
eyed, exacting critic. When I thought my 
drawing quite good, she pointed out so many 
errors that I could have cried. But day by day 
I learned a little, and at last had completed a 
small cluster of leaves and grasses, which 
mother with pride showed to Willie, who 
warmly congratulated me. I was secretly dis- 
satisfied; I felt that I had attained very little 
after so much hard work. 

But my thoughts on that evening were given 
up to Willie, who had come to say ‘‘ good by,” 
for he would start for California in the morn- 
ing. How glad he was to go — how hopeful 
and confident of the future! Mother was tell- 
ing him, as she had often done before, of her 
brother James, or Jimmie (as she always called 
him), who had gone some years before to live 
on a farm in the San Joaquin Valley. 

** We shall be prospecting and engineering 
near the Tejon Pass,” said Willie, ‘‘ and I 
will inquire about your brother. I am sur- 
prised that he has not written to you for so 
long a time.” 

“Tt is not his fault, but Harry’s,” said 
mother, hastily, as her eyelids dropped and a 
look of pain overspread her face. Willie 
raised her hand respectfully and tenderly to 
his lips. He soon left us. O, I can never 
forget the anguish of that parting; all the 
deeper because I smothered it, and would not 
shed a tear till he was gone. Then I mourned 
in my mother’s arms, and she comforted me. 

**He will never return,” I cried; ‘‘ some- 
thing will happen to him in that far, new 
country. He will die, and I shall never see 
him more.” 

**No, no,” said mother, as she caressed me; 
“T believe this a good step. He would have 
got on very slowly here. I believe you will 
presently perceive that this is all for the best. 
Willie will write to us. And now, while he is 
gone, let us work, and save our money, that we 
may get a studio of our own when Miss Adam- 
sen wants hers again. Perhaps, if my poor 
Harry find himself once more in astudio, he 
might accomplish something! ” 

*©O,” I exclaimed in affright, ‘* will my fa- 
ther live with us again when he — when he — 
comes out?” 

**Surely. His home is with me,” replied 
mother, in grave, stern tones. 

I could not speak; all pleasure, and now all 
hope of comfort, seemed taken from my life. 
Willie was gone, and my father would soon 
return! 


Begin 
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After this I tried to forget my troubles in 
hard work. I made a business and a toil of 
drawing; studying in my mind when I sat 
sewing, observing the form, actual and appa- 
rent, of every object; its light and shadow, 
reflected lights, and chiar-oscuro; the modi- 
fying and softening effects of the atmosphere 
that came between us. I put a vase of antique 
shape in a strong light, and, standing very 
near, impressed it deeply on my mind, then, 
retiring to the other side of the room, studied 
it from a distance. Afterwards I made out- 
line and shaded drawings of it, and found that 
my mental studies greatly helped my mechan- 
ical powers. 

But I was not happy; I was, indeed, quite 
miserable. To rise in the early morning, and 
coming into the spacious studio, with its pic- 
turesque and refined effects, enjoy the cool, 
clear north light of the great window over- 
head; to sit there an hour alone, drawing (for 
mother slept later than I; she sat up very 
late at night); to realize the infinite blessed- 
ness and peace of such a life, and reflect that 
by giving six hours a day to our pretty needle- 
work, mother and I could earn the rent and 
all other needful expenses of just such a pleas- 
ant little home, — this inspired me with tran- 
sient hope and happiness. 

But when I remembered that we were saving 
nearly all our money to get our studio home, 
and that my father would then inevitably come 
to destroy it, — to spend our money, and waste 
our substance, and make our lives wretch- 
ed, —this was misery. But in spite of it, 
and because of it, I worked harder than ever. 

One morning, when mother had gone to 
visit father, and had said that I must not sew 
that day, but have a holiday like herself, and 
spend it in art-study, I stood again, for the 
hundredth time, contemplating that wonderful 
Athena, with a half-despairing hope that some 
day I might be able to make a correct study 
of her head, — when I heard a light tap at 
the open door, and turned to meet a lady en- 
tering. 

She was about fifty years old, her black hair 
threaded with silver, but her eyebrows still 
black and strong. Under them a pair of ear- 
nest, observing eyes looked out, and a firm, 
clear-cut mouth smiled at me. Her forehead 


was rather low and broad, her nose large and 
homely, her chin sweetly and finely modelled. 
A face that reminded me of my own, so many 
contrary elements were blended in it. 

‘¢Is this Miss Emma Bulwer?” she asked, 
advancing towards me. 

“Yes, madam. Please take this chair,” J 
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replied, thinking that hers was the deepest and 
sweetest voice I had ever heard a woman use. 

‘*T am Margaret Adamsen —” 

‘OQ! is it possible! How glad Iam to meet 
you! how sorry that mamma is not in!” 

‘* Why, Iam sorry for that. But I will lay 
off my bonnet, and look at my statue.” 

She had soon unwrapped it, and found no 
injury. It was a figure of Faith, kneeling, 
chained to a stake, and with fagots piled 
about, but with clasped hands, and upraised, 
undaunted eyes, triumphing over pain and 
death. 

‘* Ah, my mother should sit for that!” I ex- 
claimed. 

This awakened Miss Adamsen’s interest, 
and we spent a delightful morning. She ex- 
amined my drawings, and gave me some sim- 
ple, infallible rules of art, which proved after- 
wards a mine of gold to me. 

Finally, sitting down before the Athena, she 
instructed me in “blocking out” a head, or 
any object, in the rules of proportion, and the 
use and modification of geometrical angles 
and curves. . 

That ‘one day’s lesson was so well given, and 
80 thoroughly learned, that I never after need- 
ed or had any other teaching but what I got 
from books and Nature. 

We were all absorbed, when mother came 
in and found us. Iwas surprised to see her 
back so soon; but, observing a look of disap- 
pointment on her patient face, I forbore any 
questions until Miss Adamsen had left us. 
Then I went to mother, and, with a kiss, in- 
quired, — 

‘* Is my father well?” 

‘*He is well; but—” 
pain. 

‘* Never migd, mamma. 
it grieves you.” 

‘* He is well, but he refused to see me,” she 
answered, speaking rapidly. Then, laying her 
face against my shoulder, she sobbed, crying 
out, ‘*O, my child! if only I dared beseech 
of God that you may never love and marry 
any man!” 

** J love a man!” I exclaimed, in scorn and 
surprise. ‘‘ That will never be. Mamma, I 
intend to live with you always. I will never 
leave you.” 

I caressed her fondly, meaning all I said, 
and more, for I meant to work for mother, and 
provide her with a beautiful home. She con- 
trolled herself soon, and after that we went on 
as before. , 

Now I took pleasure in drawing, for I knew 


Her lips closed in 


Do not tell me, if 
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what to do. Applying the rules Miss Adamsen 
had given, I worked hard and perseveringly. 
I made outline drawings of all her models, 
even of the bones and the architectural orna- 
ments in the cabinet. 

During-leisure moments I contemplated the 
Athena, studying the minutely-varied and 
highly-wrought modelling of the face, with its 
imperceptible gradation of expression and 
shading; and one day I boldly ventured on a 
drawing of it. After three hours of most in- 
tense and wearying labor, I started up in glad 
excitement, and running to mamma, brought 
her before my easel. 

‘See! see!” I exclaimed, laughing wildly ; 
““T can draw! O, mamma, I aman artist!” 

‘‘Why,. yes, my love, you haye indeed done 
well this time. This is very good; her very 
spirit and expression! ” 

We embraced each. other, and I ran about 
and danced about the room. . I sang the Mar- 
seillaise; I returned again and again to caress 
my dear mother. She would not reprove me, 
she would not dampen my enthusiasm; but 
she knew well what dangers await such impet- 
uous natures as mine, and her face grew sad. 

That calmed me. I realized that I was very 
weary, and began to ‘put away my- drawing 
materials. Just then a man came with a letter 
for mamma, which F gave to her, and she 
opened. It was from the warden of the pen- 
itentiary, announcing to her that my father, a 
few days before, had, in a fit of rage, nearly 
killed his keeper, and, in consequence, had been 
sentenced to seven years’ hard labor in the 
State Prison. 

Mother uttered one heart-rending cry of ag- 
ony; then, with head dropped forward on her 
breast, and nerveless hands falling beside her, 
she remained mute, tearless, and unconscious 
of my despairing attempts at consolation. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





—— In old Greek times one was never too 
poor to beastudent. Cleanthes, a philosopher 
of Zeno’s school, was so poor that he used to 
write down all that he heard from Zeno, it is 
said, on oyster-shells, and on the shoulder- 
blades of oxen, from want of money to buy 
any better writing-material. 


—— DIOGENES THE CYNIC, when some one 
asked him what he would take to let a man give 
him a blow on the head, replied, ‘‘ A helmet.” 
This answer, varied to suit the question, has 





been in almost steady use ever since. 
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REMINISOENOES OF WEST AFRIOAN 
LIFE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


NO.2. FRIGHTENED BY A BOA 


STRICTOR. 


CON- 


N the first of these papers I passed over 
the journey I was obliged to make to attend 
the king’s court at Medina, in order to exclude 
everything not connected with its purpose, 
which was, to give the reader some idea of the 
manner in which justice is meted out by the 
uncivilized inhabitants of the Upper Gambia. 
But as some of the incidents of that little jour- 
ney were not devoid of interest, I shall en- 
deavor to narrate them in such a manner as 
to make them interesting. I shall relate how 
I got frightened by a boa constrictor, but I 
shall not relate marvellous stories of hair- 
breadth escapes; and, if I attempt to describe 
anything, I shall endeavor to paint it as I saw 
it, and not as others have. In my experience 
I have not failed to learn that the truth is al- 
ways more wonderful than the fabrications of 
a diseased imagination; and although it has 
been my privilege to be in positions where 





one would naturally expect to see, at least, 
some of the marvels which I used to read 
about when I was a boy, I have never yet 
seen any of them. I have never seen a boa 
constrictor swallow’an ox — no one could ever 
persuade me that such an absurd thing is 
possible, my Charlestown schoolmaster’s big 
yarns about them notwithstanding. And I 
have never yet seen many other marvels, such 
as are, but too often, related even in school 
books. I can hardly resist the temptation to 
give the authors of these big, marvellous sto- 
ries a piece of my mind; for the young have 
a right to expect that everything contained in 
their school books shall be strictly true: they 
believe everything which they contain; and 
thus very often these marvellous stories create 
false impressions which it is very hard to re- 
move. 

It was on the-14th of May, 1865, that I left 
Yabu-Tenda on my way to Medina, accompa- 
nied by a servant named Fodey, who bore an 
important part in what I am about to relate, 
and four Siréré laborers. Thus accompanied, 
well armed, well mounted, and taking with 
me all I should require for the journey, I took 


“the road for Samé-Tenda at daybreak, and 


travelled slowly, till ten o’clock A. M., when 
we halted to breakfast on Kunubilly Hill, 
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about half way from Yabu-Tenda to Samé- 
Tenda. Here our road led along the bank of 
the river, which, for about a mile up and down 
from this place, is precipitous, and more than 
one hundred feet above high-water mark. 
(The spring tides rise and fall here two feet 
six inches.) It was near this precipitous bank 
that we halted and sat down, while Fodey pre- 
pared the breakfast by making coffee and roast- 
ing a Guinea fowl, three quails, and a par- 
tridge, which I had shot on our way. 

A large tree shaded us, where we sat, about 
ten yards from a clump of thick bushes. An- 
other tree shaded my horse, where he was tied 
and had been fed. A cool breeze fanned us, 
refreshed us after our ride, sharpened our ap- 
petites, and thus conspired to enable us to do 
justice to the game we had killed. At length 
Fodey served the breakfast, and we com- 
menced in good earnest to partake of it. The 
Guinea fowl soon disappeared, and we were 
discussing the quails, when we all noticed that 
my horse appeared to be most thoroughly 
frightened, as, with ears pricked forward and 
dilated nostrils, he pawed the ground and 
snuffed the air. He shook in every limb; and 
at length, gathering himself up, he sprang for- 
ward, and breaking the rope with which he 
had been tied, he wheeled round and galloped 
off to the woods near by. He had been look- 
ing in the direction of the clump of bushes 
mentioned above; and now that he had gal- 
loped away, we all turned towards those bush- 
es. As we did so, we heard a peculiar hiss- 
ing sound, which sent our hearts leaping into 
our mouths, and which, once heard, is never 
forgotten. Peering through the bushes was 
the head of a large boa constrictor, its mouth 
wide open, and seeming to us to be preparing 
to dart in our direction. The laborers were 
motionless, paralyzed by fear; and as for my- 
self, Ido not know how I felt. The appear- 
ance of this monster, evidently hungry, was 
so sudden as to most thoroughly surprise us; 
and there was one, at least, present -- let me 
say it at once—whom it most thoroughly 
frightened. After a few moments, which ap- 
peared an age, and during which we were al- 
most breathless, we heard the report of a rifle, 
when the boa madea slight spring forward, 
and its head dropped to the ground. The next 
instant Fodey rushed from behind the bushes, 
cutlass in hand, and cut off its head. 

Fodey had seen it while we were eating the 
Guinea fowl, had quietly crept. round the 
bushes, watched for a favorable opportunity, 
and shot it. The laborers then quickly darted 


injure themselves. 
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forward, and dragged it out of the bushes. I 
measured it, and found it to be nineteen feet 
eight inches long, sixteen inches in circum- 
ference a foot below the head, and eighteen 
inches round the body about half way -be- 
tween the head and tail— large enough to 
make short work of either of us. I:then sent 
the laborers off to catch my horse, which they 
succeeded in doing without much trouble. In 
the mean time, Fodey, who, for the moment, 
was the hero of the party, had skinned the 
boa, and was busy cutting it in pieces about 
two feet long. I asked what he was doing; 
and he replied that he was going to cook a 
part of it, aud make the laborers carry the rest 
to our next stopping-place, to be cooked for 
another meal. I allowed him, of course, to 
have his own way. For was he not the hero 
of that day? I ever after called him Danso 
(serpent-killer), and shall hereafter in this 
narrative of African life. Weil, the boa, or 
rather a large piece of it, was at last well done. 
Danso served it up, inviting the laborers to 
join him in his repast; and they all washed 
their mouths out, that they might the better 
be able to appreciate so dainty a morsel. They 
then ‘‘ dipped in ” most ravenously, eating so 
rapidly as to make me fear that they would 
At last they finished their 
snake dinner and commenced clearing away 
the remains, previously loosening their waist- 
bands. Danso had, in vain, endeavored to 
make me taste some, and for a moment my 
refusal lowered me in his estimation. He 
could not understand how any one, with a 
particle of common sense, could help being 
fond of a nice, tender snake-steak, cut off of 
the best part of a fat boa. 

Everything having been packed up, I sent 
the laborers on ahead to Samé-Tenda, with a 
message to my trader there to have quarters 
prepared for me and my people to pass the 
night in, while I remained behind with Danso, 
my serpent-killer, till it became a little cooler. 
They had no sooner gone than the latter com- 
menced a long harangue upon the virtues of 
snake-steak generally, and boa-steak particu- 
larly, for my especial edification. In fact, ac- 
cording to him, snake-steak was a never-failing 
and universal. panacea for all the ills which 
flesh is heir to. An old woman, in his town, 
had once had the leprosy, and had been cured 
by snake-steak. And this was only one out 
of many astonishing cures which he assured 
me had been effected by this great remedy. 
Evening drew near; I mounted and we started, 
Danso ahead with a large piece of boa slung 
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over his shoulder, and at eight o’clock we 
were at Samé-Tenda. 

This ends my snake adventure; and, had I 
the space, I would give the reader an account 
(the result of my observations in the Sénégal 
and Gambia) of some of the reptiles which 
abound in this region. I have now before me 
my African diary; and, in referring to it, I 
gather the following, which I hope will not 
be considered out of place if introduced here. 
The largest boa I ever measured was twenty- 
four feet long and eight inches in diameter 
when hungry. The head is then small in pro- 
portion to its size, but very elastic, and capable 
of stretching enough to swallow a good-sized 
sheep, after it has been crushed in its folds. 
I had one in my possession five months, and I 
often, during this time, put a dog in its cage, 
which it did not touch; and it never, to my 
knowledge, ate or drank anything until the 
eve of my parting with it. I finally disposed 
of it to the agent of an American house, trad- 
ing at Gorée; and it is now in this country. 

Boas, when not hungry, are not dangerous, 
but generally lie coiled up, head in centre, in 
a sort of torpid state, and can be handled then 
with impunity. The one now referred to lay 
thus for fully five months, and I frequently 
handled it during that time.. At length, when 
ready to ship it, a live sheep, weighing fifty- 
eight pounds, was put into the cage with it. 
The moment it was in, the boa raised its 
head, ran out its fangs, and hissed. It then 
slowly, and even lazily, uncoiled itself, while 
the poor sheep, overcome with terror, sank 
down on the bottom of the cage. Finally, as 
quick as a flash, the boa wound itself round 
and round its resistless victim, crushing it 
into a mass of inert matter; and I distinctly 
heard its bones crack, as, without a moan, it 
expired. The boa then, stretching open its 
mouth, did not suck in its victim, but seemed 
rather to push its head forward under and over 
it until it was out of sight, and its mouth had 
closed over it. Who has not seen a small 
striped snake, here at home, swallow a good- 
sized toad or frog? All who have seen this — 
a small snake: in the act of swallowing a toad 
—can form a good idea of the manner in 
which a boa constrictor swallows a sheep after 
it has crushed it to a jelly. In this case it 
took the boa about four hours to get the sheep 
in far enough to close its mouth over it. The 
imprint of the sheep was now seen, forming a 
huge bunch just below the head; and day 
after day, for three days, it seemed to move 
farther and farther down. This is the last I 
saw of it, as it was then shipped for New York. 





DELUSION. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIAM AUSTIN. 


HE maiden saith her lover brave 
Hath gone to strive with wind and 
wave; 
While round his bark they fiercely rave, 
She prayeth God to guard and save. 
‘*And I shall wed 
My sailor bold, 
Whose vow to me was given; 
Nor deem him dead 
While I behold 
Our love-star shine in heaven.” 


Over her soul true love was king; 
No other thought could memory bring 
So dear as of that evening 
When promise and betrothal ring 
He came to give; 
And pointing first 
Where Hesper shone afar: 
** For thee I live, 
Through best and worst, 
True as yon eve-throned star.” 


And when, with hopes sublimely bright, 
He went to dare old ocean’s might, 
To her the herald-star of night 
Became a tender, still delight; 
For well she deemed 
That lovely ray 
No distance rendered dim; 
And sweet it seemed, 
At eve, to stray, 
And watch the star with him. 


Amid the angry tempest’s roar, 
His ship crashed on the rocky shore; 
The storm raged fiercer than before, 
And every hope to fragments tore; 
Then clamored long 
For other spoil 
Than Orient climes could give, 
Nor lulled the strong 
And wild turmoil 
Till all had ceased to live! 


And yet she saith not, ‘‘ He has died 
Beseeming one so true and tried; 
He strives no more with storm and tide, 
And rests serenely glorified ; ” 
But, ‘‘I shall wed 
My sailor bold, 
Whose vow to me was given; 
Nor deem him dead 
While I behold 
Our love-star shine in heaven.” 
BuFFa.o, 1875. 





IF IT WEREN’T FOR HELEN. 
IF IT WEREN'T FOR HELEN. 


BY E. B. GAY. 


* €*O to-morrow you are going away to leave 

us, Harry; and I suppose you'll forget 
all about your old playmate. Well, I envy 
you! I only wish I was a boy myself, and 
could take my satchel and follow you, instead 
of being an unlucky girl, whom nobody but 
you ever cared for!” and Helen Archer said 
these words sadly, as she looked up with tear- 
ful eyes at the handsome boy sitting opposite 
her, in the little row-boat, and gently dipping 
the oars in the water, as they glided smoothly 
along. 

They had grown up together, — these two 
children, —loving each other from the days 
when Harry, the only child of a widowed 
mother, and the constant companion and play- 
mate of the little Helen, four years younger 
than himself, had guided her willing steps into 
all kinds of mischief. Together they played 
‘““Hide and Seek” in the haymows, and 
climbed the tallest trees in search of birds’ 
nests; and hand in hand they scrambled 
through thicket and brier, to the detriment 
of the delicate dresses in which the unfortu- 
nate Helen was doomed to be clothed. 

But their greatest delight was in the fine old 
woods, which, stretching far and wide, were 
the pride of the village. For they were both 
children of Nature, and dearly loved this spot 
from the first melting of the snow which hid 
the green buds of the May-flowers, till it came 
to cover them again. They knew where to 
find every little flower, and when it came its 
turn to blossom ; they knew the favorite haunts 
of the birds, and the hiding-places of the 
squirrels. Every little brook and stream were 
familiar to them, and they were never weary 
of rambling together in the full enjoyment of 
the fresh breezes and sweet scents of the 
woods. 

But those happy days were over; for, as my 
story opens, the time had come for the two 
friends to be separated; and Harry, who was 
now seventeen years old, was to leave home, 
and fit himself for the stern duties of man- 
hood. 

As Helen spoke, *he answered gayly, though 
the smile which parted his handsome lips was 
half sorrowful, — 

**Forget you! My little sister! The only 
one I have ever known! No, indeed.- That 
can never be! Now let me° see you’ smile 
again, for there is the prettiest nest of water- 
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lilies we have seen yet; ” and he pointed toa 
knot of green leaves which floated upon the 
water, bearing upon their broad surface the 
starry, fragrant blossoms, which glistened in 
the sunlight. 

‘“*O, Harry, wait a moment;” and the old, 
merry voice had come back again, as, quickly 
turning up the dainty muslin sleeve, the little 
dimpled hand went down into the water, 
and came back again filled with its precious 
freight. 

‘* See, Harry. How lovely! It does seem 
as if they were never so fresh and sweet! O, 
there is no flower in the world like a water- 
lily!" and selecting one of the prettiest, she 
leaned forward, and drew it through his but- 
ton-hole. 

‘‘There! Keep that to remember me by. 
And now we must really go home, for mamma 
will be angry with me if we are late. O, 
dear!” she added, with a sigh, ‘“‘I wish I could 
ever please mamma. It takes away half my 
comfort to know that Iam always doing things 
I shouldn’t do, and never hitting upon the 
right ones. It would have been a little differ- 
ent if Ihad beena boy. I shouldn’t have had 
to worry myself with the care of these things, 
at any rate!” and she ruefully held up the wet 
and soiled skirt of her pretty white dress, into 
which she had thoughtlessly thrown the drip- 
ping lilies. 

‘* Some how or other I am the most unlucky 
girl! I mean to do well, but I can’t. I am al- 
ways tearing and soiling my clothes. Mamma 
says I am ‘rude and careless, and not at all 
like my little sister Mary.’ I know it is so. 
But I can’t help it. We are made differently. 
She is gentle and quiet, and likes to play with 
her doll, and wear pretty dresses, and I never 
could bear either. I have always dreaded Sun- 
day as far back as I can remember, to this day, 
because I hate the feeling of my best clothes!” 

Here Helen’s confessions were interrupted 
by a merry burst of laughter from Harry, who, 
as the little boat at this moment lightly 
touched the shore, sprang from it, and took 
her hand, saying, — 

‘‘Never mind, Helen! It takes all sorts of 
people to make up a world; and for my part, 
I like your sort best. Now see how far you 
can jump!” and with one bound Helen reached 
the sandy beach. 

A large Newfoundland dog came joyfully 
forward to meet her, barking wildly with de- 
light, as he danced about his young mistress. 

‘© Come, Harry, let’s have one last race with 
Neptune! One, two, three!” and away they 
all started towards the house. Helen soon tock 
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the lead, and reached the piazza, panting and 
breathless, while she waved her handkerchief 
to Harry, who stood laughing and fanning his 
flushed cheeks with his straw hat. 

**O, Helen, my child! How can you run 
so this evening, when one can hardly be com- 
fortable by keeping quiet?” 

Helen turned quickly at these words to meet 
the reproving glance of her mother, who was 
sitting upon the broad veranda with her fa- 
ther and a gentleman entirely a stranger to 
her. She went towards them, blushing in her 
confusion, and nervously pulling at the wet 
and tumbled sleeve of her dress, while her 
father introduced her to his friend, saying 
gravely, — 

‘* This is our oldest daughter.” 

The poor child received submissively the re- 
buke which was intentionally conveyed in her 
father’s tone, but, controlling herself at once, 
bowed quietly and passed into the house. 
Little did her parents know the suffering of 
the sensitive nature which felt so keenly the 
reproaches which she was doomed continually 
to hear, and which was ever longing for words 
of approbation which so seldom came. For, 
strange as it may seem, these parents had 
never understood their own child, and mis- 
took the overflowing of her healthy young 
. life, and the buoyancy and spirit of freedom, 
which were the cause of half her childish mis- 
haps, for carelessness and wilful disobedience. 
They did not know that under it all was a 
loving heart, which craved their affection and 
confidence, and needed the caresses which 
were lavished so freely upon the ‘ good,” 
quiet little sister. 

Time passed on, and six years, with all the 
changes of youth, had come and gone, since 
the day when Harry bade good by to his tear- 
ful little playmate; and they had never seen 
each other since. Not that they had forgotten 
those golden days when they were all in all to 
each other, for the occasional letters which 
passed between them for some time after their 
separation were full of happy reminiscences ; 
but gradually these interchanges had ceased, 
and, as often happens even among dear friends, 
they lost sight of each other in the busy 
world. 

Helen was now nineteen years old; but alas 
for the seriousness which her mother vainly 
hoped these added years would bring! She 
was the same thoughtless, light-hearted girl 
as ever; as ready now for a frolic and race, 
and still preserving the old animosity towards 
her ‘‘best clothes.” It was not through self- 
ishness, nor did it seem like wilful disregard 
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of those about her ; but she was naturally heed- 
less and forgetful, and never took upon her- 
self the cares which young ladies of that age 
often take pleasure in assuming, and which 
would have been a great comfort and assist- 
ance to her mother, who was in delicate health. 
t was very irksome to her to sit down quietly 
with her sewing, which, from a child, she had 
always thoroughly hated, and it made her 
quite unhappy to be charged with any domestic 
responsibility, even while she never failed to 
fulfil it conscientiously. Her books and studies 
were her dearest companions, and a ramble 
in the woods still her greatest delight. 

It was not strange that Mrs. Archer, with 
her strict conventional ideas of propriety, 
should be discouraged at the result of the 
careful education which she had vainly en- 
deavored to instil into her daughter; for it 
must be confessed that our heroine was far 
from perfection, and a cause of great anxiety 
to her sensitive mother. It was even whis- 
pered among the village gossipers, that ‘‘ Helen 
Archer was a very strange kind of a girl, and 
a great disappointment to her folks; every- 
body knows!” 

At last the time came when the bitter truth 
forced itself upon poor Helen in quite an ac- 
cidental way. She was reading, one evening, 
in her own room, when she overheard the 
voices of her father and mother, who were 
walking up and down the garden walk, direct- 
ly under her window, and she could hardly 
help listening to their conversation. 

‘It seems to me a perfectly simple arrange- 
ment,” said her father. ‘*‘ We have only to shut 
up the house, and send the children to Mrs. 
Johnson’s for a few weeks, and take for our- 
selves the recreation we both need. I find 
that their old nurse would be delighted to re- 
ceive them. Helen is certainly old enough 


now to take charge of little Mary, and if they 


should happen to be sick, they could‘not be 
in better hands, as the village physician, who 
is an excellent one, Mrs. Johnson writes me, 
is a boarder in the same house.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Archer, hesitatingly, ‘I 
suppose it might do.” Then sighing, she added 
wearily, in a tone which sank deep into the 
heart of the listener, ‘‘ Ifit weren’t for Helen!” 

The poor child heard no more, but burying 
her face in her hands, sobbed aloud, as with 
broken words she murmured to herself, — 

‘*O, has it come to this! Have I lived alk 
these years to find myself a burden to my par- 
ents, when I should be a comfort! But it 
shall not be! From this time I will try to be 
a better daughter, and I will yet find the place 
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in my dear mother’s heart which I know is 
waiting for me!” 

And the mother never knew the sorrow her 
words had caused, nor the brave resolutions 
which went up then and there from the grieved 
heart of her child. But she could not help 
noticing the gradual change which came over 
the young girl — the watchful anticipation of 
her every wish, and the constant anxiety to 
meet her approval; and as the time came for 
the children to go away, she was touched by 
her earnestness as she said at parting, — 

‘*T promise you, mamma, I will watch care- 
fully over little Mary;” and then added ina 
whisper, “‘and myself.” 

It was a lovely evening, just at sunset, when 
the lumbering stage-coach, in which our young 
travellers were seated, drove up through the 
little avenue of trees, and came suddenly upon 
the broad meadow-land, where, under the 
shade of two noble elms, stood the cottage of 
‘*farmer Johnson.” Helen’s heart bounded 
with delight at the sight of the pretty spot 
which was to be their home for the present; 
and as Mrs. Johnson, with her cheery wel- 
come and motherly face, radiant with good- 
nature, lifted little Mary to the ground, the 
homesickness, which had been creeping over 
the child with every mile of the long journey, 
vanished at once. 

A gentleman sat reading at the window of 
the cool; shady parlor, who rose as the little 
party entered the room, and went forward to 
meet them. 

** Allow me to introduce you to Miss Archer 
and her sister, Dr. Lyman,” said Mrs. John- 
son, dropping a low, provincial courtesy as 
she spoke, and smiling blandly. But the smile 
changed to wonder, as she saw the surprised 
look of recognition upon the doctor’s face. 

“*Is it possible,” he exclaimed, taking Hel- 
en’s hand, and fixing upon her face a pair of 
handsome dark eyes, whose expression was 
singularly familiar to her,—‘‘ is it possible that 
this is my little playmate Helen! This is in- 
deed a delightful surprise!” 

And the well-known voice, and the smile 
with which he said these words, could surely 
belong to no other than the Harry of old. 

Helen’s face flushed alternately with pleas- 
ure and embarrassment, for, after all, the dig- 
nified, manly figure before her was not the 
same Harry who had romped with her in the 
days of torn frocks and pinafores. 

** Yes,” she faltered, confusedly, ‘“* I am cer- 
tainly the same Helen Archer whom. you re- 
member. I am sorry to say I haven't changed 
any for the better, either, in all these years.” 
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“That is good,” answered Dr. Lyman, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘I should be sorry enough if 
you had, for I never saw a face so little altered 
as yours. I can see this minute the old, ro- 
guish look hiding under those lashes, the very 
sight of which is associated witha thousand 
charming little peccadilloes which we have 
shared together. Do you know I am really 
indebted to you for all the spice of my boy- 
hood?” 

‘* Well,” said Helen, ‘‘I am fortunately of a 
most lenient disposition, or I could never for- 
give you for setting such a miserable example 
to a poor, innocent child. If you are indebted 
to me for the ‘ spice,’ I am certainly indebted to 
you for all the censure and scoldings which I 
was forced to bear in consequence. You'never 
had your share! I don’t think, on the whole, I 
can quite make up my mind to forgive that 
injustice.” . 

**O, pray let us be friends now,” he answered, 
‘and I promise you that my example shall 
henceforth be a ‘ bright and shining light.’ 
But come; Mrs. Johnson’s tea is waiting for 
us, and you must need it after your long ride ;” 
and taking his pretty companion gayly upon 
his arm, he walked with her into the dining- 
room. 

Dr. Lyman’s quiet, easy manner soon re- 
assured Helen, who, before the social meal was 
over, quite forgot herself in the delight of re- 
newing the old acquaintance, and they were 
soon chatting as merrily as when they were 
children together. Helen never forgot that 
eventful evening, nor all the pleasant ones 
that followed, while in Dr. Lyman’s society 
she lived her childhood over again. And in 
his turn, there came back to him in these days 
the light-heartedness of his boyhood, which 
he had almost forgotten. He saw in Helen 
the same traits of character which attracted 
him then, and yet he noted at times a gentle 
seriousness, which added to its charms. He 
watched the almost motherly care which she 
exercised over her little sister, and admired 
her unselfish devotion to the child. One even- 
ing, as they were walking together, he ven- 
tured to express this to her, and was surprised 
at the pleasure with which she received his 
praise. 

**O, I am so glad if you can see anything 
in me that is good!” she exclaimed, earnestly. 
“Do you know, my conscience has told me 
lately, that I have been a very selfish girl all 
my life, and not half considerate enough for 
poor mamma? You will remember I used to 
feel, long ago, that I was a disappointment 
both to her and papa, and wish I could be 
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different; but I never realized it fully until 
one evening I accidentally overheard part of a 
conversation in which they were speaking to- 
gether of me, and mamma said, ‘ If it weren’t 
for Helen,’ in a tone which I can never forget, 
for it was as if it would have been better if I 
had died in my cradle! And indeed I should 
wish I had,” she added, passionately, ‘‘ if I 
thought mamma would ever feel so again to- 
wards me! But you see, I am trying to be 
better,” she resumed cheerfully, and with a 
bright smile which lighted up her beautiful 
face. 

Dr. Lyman was about to answer, but 
checked himself, and changed the conversa- 
tion abruptly, saying, — 

‘¢ Come, Helen, it is a lovely evening for a 
sail. Why shouldn’t we have one?” 

‘Tt is just what I should like above all 
things,” she answered gleefully, and jumping 
up, ran towards the shore of the little lake 
where the boat was moored. The white sails 
were soon unfurled, and the gentle breeze car- 
ried them smoothly over the water, while they 
chatted merrily together, recalling many a lit- 
tle incident of their childhood, interesting 
only to themselves. 

‘*This takes me back to the last row we had 
together, the evening before I went away from 
home,” said Dr. Lyman. ‘It doesn’t require 
a great stretch of imagination to travel back 
over the last few years, and fancy ourselves 
the same troublesome pair of children who 
never seemed to please any one — except each 
other,” he added, laughingly. 

** And see,” said Helen, interrupting him; 
** there are the same lilies, I do believe, and 
they have blossomed on purpose for us!” and 
selecting with her eyes the most beautiful one 
within her reach, the little white hand dexter- 
ously caught it by its slender stem, and tri- 
umphantly secured the fair captive. 

“It is yours,” she said, placing it still wet 
and dripping in his hand. 

He drew the fragrant blossom through his 
button-hole, looking at it lovingly as he did 
so. For he thought of the lily she had play- 
fully given him, so many years ago, as a pledge 
of their childish affection, and whose faded 
and yellow petals lay still folded away among 
the priceless treasures of his boyhood. He 
knew that all these years his heart had been 
ever constant to his little playmate, and now 
in the happy days of their renewed intimacy, 
while he had watched with delight the gradual 
unfolding of her beautiful womanly character, 
he knew again that she was very dear to him; 
and with this knowledge a smile of happiness 
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shone all unconsciously upon his face. Helen 
saw it, but in her innocence little dreamed 
that she had any part in it. 

Both were silent for a while, as they glided 
swiftly and more swiftly over the lake. 

**O, how exhilarating this fresh breeze is!” 
exclaimed Helen at length, ‘‘ and how fast we 
are moving! Isn’t this glorious! The water 
must be very deep here, and yet it is so clear, 
that I can see far, far down!” And as she 
spoke she leaned thoughtlessly over the side 
of the boat. 

*©O, be careful, Helen!” he cried in a terri- 
fied voice, as he saw the slight form totter; 
but the warning came too late! The words 
had hardly passed his lips before she had lost 
her balance, and was gone from his sight! 
Only the fluttering of her garments, and the 
look of appeal from her upturned eyes, and 
the dark, cruel water had closed over the beau- 
tiful head! 

In an instant, and with a groan of agony, 
Dr. Lyman had thrown off his coat, and 
sprung to her rescue; but already the boat 
had passed twice its length, and the drowning 
girl, with a faint cry, rose to the surface, at 
some distance from him, and disappeared again 
before he could reach her. With that heart- 
rending cry yet ringing in his ears, the mo- 
ments which followed seemed like an eternity; 
but at length the strong arm is about her, and 
already he has gained the shore with his pre- 
cious burden! 

Gently he laid her down upon the grass, 
and the sunlight fell upon the golden hair 
and the pale face, so strangely beautiful in its 
calm repose, that death might already have 
claimed her for its own. Eagerly he listened 
for the throbbing of the heart, but in vain. 
It had ceased to beat! Was it forever? God 
only could tell! But with the strength which 
is born of despair, he never for a moment lost 
his self-possession, or ceased in his efforts for 
her resuscitation. And now the first faint 
flush began to appear upon the face and lips 
of the unconscious girl, and he knew that his 
prayer had been answered — that the dear life 
had been spared. It was only then that the 
strong man felt his powers give way at last, 
and consented reluctantly to leave her in the 
hands of the many friends who by this time 
had gathered together, anxiously offering their 
services. 

They carried her home, and laid her upon 
her own bed, while every care and attention 
that kind hearts could suggest were lavished 
upon her. But the shock had been too much 
for the delicate nervous system; and although 
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consciousness returned occasionally, for a 
short time, in the fever which followed, there 
were many days when her reason wandered, 
and life trembled in the balance. All through 
these weary hours, the sick girl tossed rest- 
lessly upon the pillow, moaning inarticulate- 
ly, while the anxious watchers listened to 
catch the words that came feebly from the 
parched lips of the sufferer. Sometimes she 
would throw up herarms wildly, and seem to 
be going through with that dreadful scene 
again — struggling with the water, and call- 
ing upon them in piteous tones to “‘ save her.” 

Again she would cry imploringly, — 

‘‘Mamma! dear mamma! Only let me see 
her once more! She does not know how I 
loved her!” 

It was sad indeed for the poor mother — 
who had been sent for at once, and who had 
never left the bedside of her child — to hear 
those words so beseechingly uttered, and she 
was almost heart-broken when she could not 
make her understand that she was ‘‘ close by 
her darling, and that it was mamma’s own 
hand that she was holding.” 

The father, too, bowed down with grief, 
tried in vain to make her recognize him. He 
looked upon her as she lay, the bright fever- 
fiush upon her cheek heightening the loveli- 
ness of her face. His daughter! Never so 
dear to him as now, while the dreaded shadow 
hung over the frail young life! And with the 
anguish of both these parents at this hour, 
there was mingled, as so often happens, the 
bitterness of regret that they had not suffi- 
ciently prized and reciprocated the wealth of 
affection which they saw in the loving heart 
of their child. 

The weary days of watching and anxiety 
passed slowly on; but at length, thanks toa 
kind Father and the unremitting devotion of 
Dr. Lyman, who was physician and nurse at 
once, Helen passed safely through the crisis, 
and with heart full of joy and gratitude he 
pronounced her out of danger. 

It was upon this morning, which had dawned 
so brightly to them all, that she had fallen, 
after one of those periods of unconsciousness, 
into a refreshing sleep, from which he au- 
gured most favorable results, and watched 
eagerly for her awakening. A fresh water-lily 
lay upon the pillow of the sick girl, and as 
she opened her eyes, now lighted with intelli- 
gence, they rested upon it with a faint smile; 
then the pale fingers closed over it, and she 
drew it towards her, while her lips feebly 
moved, though there came from them no 
sound. But never was a smile so eagerly 
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watched and treasured, for it was a harbinger 
of life to the anxious hearts which welcomed 
and blessed God for it! 

From this time Helen’s improvement was 
very rapid, and her joy, upon first recognizing 
her father and mother, was most touching, 
Even Mrs. Johnson, whose stout heart’ had 
never once suffered itself to give way all 
through these trying hours, held the corner 
of her white apron to her eyes, and fairly 
broke down at last, when she saw the look of 
ineffable happiness on Helen’s face, as with 
outstretched arms she held them, one after the 
other, in her close embrace. 3 

‘* God willing, we shall soon see our young 
lady well and hearty as ever,” said the kind 
old nurse, smiling through her tears. 

And Mrs. Archer, taking Dr. Lyman’s hand, 
placed it in Helen’s, saying, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, — 

‘* You must thank him, Helen; I cannot.” 

But the silent pressure of the hand was the 
only answer, and none other was needed. 

All through the days of the convalescence, 
as her health and strength gradually returned, 
none but the most cheerful subjects were ever 
introduced into the sick-room. She frequent- 
ly referred to her illness, in talking with her 
friends; but it was noticeable that she never 
once alluded to its frightful cause, and it was 
many weeks before she could trust herself to 
speak of it, even to Dr. Lyman, in their most 
familiar conversations. But one evening, as 
they were walking home in the twilight, he 
noticed that there was something upon her 
mind which troubled her, and which . she 
seemed timid to approach. 

‘* What is it, Helen?” he said, smilingly, at 
last; and encouraged by the kindness of his 
manner, she ventured to speak. 

*“*T have been so afraid that you have 
thought me a strange, ungrateful girl, never 
to have spoken to you all this time of what 
was, after all, nearest my heart; but I do want 
you to know that I am not really so. For 
even if I could make you understand all I feel, 
my words would have seemed so feeble that I 
have shrunk from it. It is enough, then, to, 


say that I owe my life to you, and so long as 


it lasts, I shall never, never cease to be grate- 
ful; for, indeed, it is all the return I can ever 
make to you.” 

‘* Helen,” he answered, earnestly, ‘‘ do not 
say so. If I have saved your precicus life, 
there is one way in which you can repay me 
tenfold. Will you give it back into my care, 
dearest?” 

For a moment there was no reply. Buta 
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flush of surprise and joy mantled the cheek 
of the young girl, and as she timidly raised 
her eyes to his, those beautiful eyes, in which 
the shadow of her recent illness lent a new 
loveliness, he saw the answer written there, 
even before the words were spoken. 

“You know it all,” she said, laying her lit- 
tle hand in his; and witha sweet, arch smile, 
“can you really take me, Harry, with all my 
faults, and love me still?” 

‘*God bless you, darling! It is my only 
hope of happiness, for this would be a drea- 
ry world indeed to me,—‘ tf tt weren't for 
ffelen !’” 


A SAILOR’S SONG. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


AIL away before the wind, 
And sail away forever ; 
The world is selfish and unkind, 
And truest hearts must sever. 


One hope was all the world to me: 
That hope, alas! is vanished; 

And now I roam the trackless sea, 
From home and comfort banished. 


I cleave the deep with steady prow; 
And, though the way is cheerless, 

The worst has happened to me now, 
And so I wander fearless. 


A face is leaning from yon cloud: 
No sign; no word is spoken ; 
That face lay sleeping in a shroud 
When all my life was broken! 


And yet remains, through all regret, 
The hope above estrangel, 

The true love I have lost may yet 
Be found by me an angel. 


But rough must be the sailor’s way, 
Amid the roaring surges. 

*Tis well for me that I must stray 
Where danger fiercely urges. 


Sail away before the wind, 
And sail away forever : 

The world is selfish and unkind, 
And truest hearts must sever. 
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. -—— Tue story of Columbus and the egg 
seenis intended to show how much easier it is 
at times to follow than it is to point out the 
way. We have another illustration of this 
truth in the history of the study of grammar. 
Almost anybody can get along with the study 
of grammar nowadays. But the invention 
of the science of grammar was quite another 
affair; and so difficult was it found to be, that 
two nations only, the Greeks and the Hindus, 
succeeded. Other nations wrote as best they 
could, when they wrote at all, till they learned 
grammar from the inventors of it. The Ro- 
mans learned it from the Greeks, the Germans 
from the Romans, the Arabs from the Greeks, 
the Jews from the Arabs, and so the knowl- 
edge of this science was spread. 

Logic, or the science of reasoning, was 
also invented twice; once by.the Greeks, and 
once by the Hindus. Men have written and 


reasoned, more or less, in many parts of the 
world; but with these two exceptions, no peo- 
ple has ever been found keen enough to reduce 
writing and reasoning to a science. 


—— Everysopy has read Irving’s story, so 
beautifully told, of Rip Van Winkle. The 
oldest story of this kind, perhaps, is that of 
Epimenides, one of the seven sages of Greece. 
He was a Cretan by birth, and lived in the 
city of Gnossus. Once, when he was sent by 
his father into the fields to look for a sheep, 
says old Diogenes Laertius, he turned out of 
the road at midday, and lay down in a certain 
cave, and fell asleep, and slept there fifty-seven 
years: after that, when he awoke, he went on 
looking for the sheep, thinking he had been 
taking a short nap; but, as he could not find 
it; he went on to the field, and there he found 
everything changed, and the estate in another 
person’s possession. And so he came back 
again to the city in great perplexity; and as 
he was going into his own house; he met some 
people who asked him who he was. Finally 
he found his younger brother, who had now 
become an old man, and from him he learned 
all the truth. According to the Cretans, Epi- 
menides lived two hundred and ninety-nine 
years; but other reports make him about a 
hundred and fifty years old when he died. 


—— THE influence of example sometimes 
lasts for. ages. When Diogenes,, the cynic, 
was reproached with ignorance of geometry, 
he replied that it was permitted to be ignorant 
of a subject which not even Chiron taught to 
Achilles. 
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BROUGHT 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 


OR, 
THE YOUNG DEFENDEBS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER’ IX. 


THE CONFLICT. 


— us now return to Harry and his com- 
pany, who found the woods quite open, 
clear of underbrush, and, for the first hour, 
marched in Indian file and leisurely; but, as 
they went on, Harry gradually increased the 
pace, till his followers were compelled to exert 
themselves to the utmost: sweat bathed their 
limbs, the straps of the packs cut their shoul- 
ders, and some of them, less accustomed to 
long marches than the rest, began to feel that 
scouting was all that Holdness had forewarned 
them it would prove. 

Apparently insensible to fatigue, Harry main- 
tained the same pace. <A glance at the sun, 
or the directions of the numerous brooks that 
crossed their path, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, was all that their leader required to direct 
his course. 

The sun had disappeared behind the moun- 
tains, when, for the first time since setting 
out, Harry ordered a halt upon the banks of a 
brook. Packs were now unslung, they par- 
took hastily of food, drank from the brook, 
and resumed their march. As the twilight 
deepened, the moon rose above the horizon, 
and lent them her light. 

Onward they went, hour after hour, through 
the forest. The distant howl of wolves, the 
hooting of owls, or the sudden rush of some 
large animal disturbed by their approach, alone 
broke the solemn silence of the night. 

They now entered upon a space destitute of 
forest, and before them lay a wide gorge, with 
lofty precipices and mountain summits rising 
on either hand, the entrance lying, black as a 
wolf's mouth, in the shadow. 

Enoch now began to show signs of fatigue, 
and there were long gaps in the line of march, 
Cal Holdness, Ned Armstrong, and Hugh 
Crawford only keeping close to Harry’s heels. 
Observing this, Harry said, — 

** Knuck, you’re most beat out; hadn't you 
better stop here? When we come back I'll 
find you.” 

‘No; I'll die first,” replied the high-spirited 
lad. 

Harry took his rifle, Cal Holdness his pack, 
and they pushed on. The lad, much younger 


TO THE FRONT. 
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than any of the others, relieved from these 
burdens, was able to keep up. i 

An old Indian war-path led through this gap, 
worn into the soil to the depth of nearly two 
feet by the tread of generations of savage war- 
riors, in their marches either for war, hunting, 
or traffic. 

This path Harry carefully avoided; leaving 
it far on his left hand, and shunning the open 
ground, he approached the pass in the shadow 
of the woods, and upon one side, till he had 
gained the base of the mountain range. Si- 
lently as spectres, and guided by the light of 
the moon, they wormed their way amid bushes 
and over cliffs, often crawling on their hands 
and knees, clinging to bushes that thrust their 
roots into the interstices of the rocks, and 
wading through rivulets that gushed from the 
mountains, till they had penetrated far within 
the pass, making no use of the path, nor leay- 
ing any trail that might indicate to the keen 
eye of the savage that an enemy was in their 
front. 

They had reached a point in their journey 
where the stream curved towards the moun- 
tain, rising in a sheer precipice, the cliffs piled 
in mighty layers, in whose great seams, filled 
with moss,.shrubs of various kinds had taken 
root, the rocky rampart bristling with jaggy 
points. 

The flat beneath was covered with forest, © 
while the path, in order to avoid the great 
rocks and bodies of trees that had fallen from 
the cliffs above, inclined to the banks of the 
stream, approaching it within short rifle 
range. 

In the bend of the stream, and piled against 
its steep banks, was a vast quantity of drift- 
wood, brought down by the freshet, and left 
when the waters subsided: whole trunks of 
trees uprooted by winds, and borne by the 
floods, at different times, from the clearings, 
were lying, piled upon the top of and across 
one another, having been held by the trees, 
when the water drained away, intermingled 
with brush, mud, and rushes, affording an ex- 
cellent cover. 

‘* Here's the spot,” said Harry, as he caught 
sight of the lofty cliffs of the mountain, whose 
projecting points the moonbeams were silver- 
ing. 

To Harry, Cal, Ned Armstrong, and Con 
Stiefel every part of this section was familiar; 
they had hunted and trapped along the main 
stream and a creek that, crossing the path a 
few rods beyond them, entered it. Harry and 
George Holdness had spent an entire winter 
and spring in this section, comprising a range 
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of thirty miles, on which they hunted bears 
and moose, and trapped otters, foxes, and some 
few beavers, that, even at that early day, were 
becoming scarce to the eastward of the Ohio. 

Harry divided his force, placing part of it, 
under the command of Cal, behind some large 
rocks and in the shadow of the mountain and 
woods, on the opposite side of the path, some- 
what farther on, while he, with the rest, took 
post behind the tree-trunks and logs. 

Cal and his command were in a position to 
rake the path along which Harry knew, if the 
savages came at all, they would come in Indian 
file. The signal to fire was, for Harry’s force, 
the hooting of an owl in the night, in the day- 
time the chatter of a squirrel. 

The orders were for those under the com- 
mand of Cal to hold their fire till Harry’s 
squad had fired, and then deliver it. All were 
then to reload in their cover, and afterwards 
take trees, if possible in such a manner that 
one might cover the other while loading; thus 
firing by turns. 

Harry’s object in dividing his command was 
to render his fire as effective as possible. If 
his whole force had been ranged along the 
path, firing across a thin line, two or three 
might have fired at the same Indian. Where- 


as by separating them the chance of this was 


lessened. 

Moreover, if, as was anticipated, the Indians 
were surprised, a number of them killed by 
the fire from behind the drift-wood, and— as 
is usual with them when losing men — they 
ran, it would bring them more directly under 
the fire of those behind the rocks. 

The rifles were now examined, flints picked, 
priming freshened, food partaken: of, and, 
wrapped in their blankets, all, save Cal and 
Andrew M’Clure on the one side and Harry 
and Ned Armstrong on the other, stretched 
themselves on the ground, with their packs 
for pillows, and were soon asleep. The pres- 
sure of responsibility kept these four thor- 
oughly awake. They were prime movers in 
the matter of forming the company, had got 
up the whole thing, and brought the others 
into it. 

No wonder, then, they were wakeful and 
anxious; for if this their first attempt proved 
successful, they would win golden opinions; 
if disastrous, they might reckon on being con- 
sidered accessory to the destruction of their 
companions. 

More especially was this the case with Har- 
ry, who, when told by Holdness to go with his 
command on a scout, had conceived this plan, 
and stirred up all the rest to embark in it. 
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With their backs against a tree, Harry and 
Ned Armstrong held the watch, listening for 
the stealthy tread of the Indian, and occasion- 
ally conversing in whispers. 

The abrupt summons to action, that so 
thrilled their blood, had now spent its force. 
The fierce excitement begotten by the forced 
march and the hasty preparations for ambush 
and conflict, had subsided, and been replaced 
by the lassitude resulting from fatigue. 

Many considerations and circumstances that 
seemed of little moment, and scarce worth a 
passing thought, while their minds were 
wrought up to a white. heat, their blood hot, 
and spirits high, now, when everything adapt- 
ed to feed presumptuous hopes and stimulate 
rash action was withdrawn, presented them- 
selves to the minds of both, that it would have 
been well to have considered before the die was 
cast. 

All the knowledge possessed by these fledg- 
ling warriors in respect to Indian character 
and prowess had been: gained either from the 
lips of others, from visits to their wigwams in 
time of peace, or from what they had observed 
when, as frequently happened, the savages 
came to the houses of their parents to traffic 
or grind their hatchets. 

Not one of them had ever met an Indian in 
his war-paint, in the woods, and in act to strike; 
for even the conflict in which Harry and his 
brothers had been engaged occurred on their 
own premises, and where re-enforcements were 
near at hand. But now they were in a vast 
wilderness, pierced only by that narrow path, 
deep worn by the foot of the red man on his 
errands of blood, and succor was out of the 
question. 

Reflections of this nature would force them- 
selves upon the attention of Harry, as he sat 
in the black shadow of the gorge, listening to 
the sound of the night wind among the trees, 
and the hoarse murmur of the neighboring 
stream. Similar thoughts were passing through 
the mind of Armstrong. 

‘‘ Harry,” he whispered, ‘‘everything de- 
pends upon the first fire. Do you think the 
boys will stand, and be cool enough to shoot 
when it comes to the scratch?” 

‘* They won’t need to shoot very well 
to hit a mark as big as a man at that dis- 
tance. I know Cal and our boys will shoot 
as straight as they would at home; and so 
will Andrew M’Clure and Hugh Crawford, 
for it’s in the blood of them two. As for 
the others, I ain’t so clear; their hearts may 
be in their mouths when they come ter see an 
Injun.” 
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The day at length began to break, and Harry 
said, — 

‘* Ned, I’m goin’ to crawl up on the mountain, 
where I kin see along the path; but first I’m 
they’ve had sleep 


goin’ to wake the boys: 
enough.” 

After performing this duty, and putting them 
under the command of Armstrong, Harry com- 
menced ascending the mountain at a point 
where he was concealed by bushes and for- 
est, till he had attained a height where he 
could view, over the forest, the clear spot 
beyond the mouth of the pass. 

It seemed an age to those waiting below, till 
Harry returned 

‘* They’re comin’,” he said, ‘‘ right through 
the open place, one arter t’other, just as kere- 
less; and they act tired. They don’t jealous a 
thing; they’re ony thinkin’ of what’s behind 
’em. It'll be half an hour afore they git here. 
Freshen your primin’, but don’t throw the old 
away; put it in your bullet pouches.” 

‘* How many is there?” said Stiefel. 

**T couldn’t zactly count, comin’ eend on; 
but I reckon there's as many of ’em as there is 
of us.” 

‘* Boys,” said Harry, ‘‘ these ere are the In- 
juns what killed Elick McDonald, — our Elick, 
what we thought so much of, an’ that was with 
us when we chose our officers, and has been 
with us ever since we begun, —and killed his 
father and mother, and sisters, and the little 
dear baby. They are going to carry their 
scalps home, and have a great jollification, 
and then come back, and creep round, and see 
if they can’t kill some more of us. And now’s 
the chance ter give it ter’em. It’s no use to 
flinch, ’cause there ain’t anybody to help us, 
and there isn’t any sich thing as running from 
an Injun. They’ve thrown Mr. Holdness and 
Honeywood off the trail, — them ere old trap- 
pers, — and M’Clure; and now, if we fix ’em, 
’twill be told and talked about forever, and the 
day arter that. 

‘*Take good sight, don’t git flustered, and 
don’t leave the kiver till you load.” 

Harry now took his station at that end of the 
line farthest from the approaching foe, and not 
a sound broke the deep silence of the woods, 
save the light tapping of a woodpecker and 
the murmur of the stream. 

At length the cracking of a dry stick was 
heard, a slight rustle, and the boys beheld, 
from their covers, the grim forms of their foes. 

The foremost Indian wore, tied around his 
neck, the long locks of Mr. McDonald, slightly 
tinged with gray, while the scalp rested on his 
naked breast; from the scalp-lock of the sec- 
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ond depended a length of blue ribbon, spattered 
with blood. 

Harry did not think it would be good policy 
to permit his boys to know they were outnum- 
bered by the enemy, and the leading man was 
abreast of his position. The chattering of a 
squirrel now mingled with the notes of the wood- 
pecker, instantly followed by the crack of rifles 
and the death-shrieks of Indians. But two of 
those exposed to this murderous fire escaped; 
and they and two more in the rear were swept 
away by a volley from the front. Armstrong’s 
rifle missed fire, and Stiefel wounded, but failed 
to touch the life. 

Never was surprise more complete. The In- 
dians, though ignorant of the number and 
character of their foes, and finding they were 
attacked in front as well as on one side, in- 
stantly took trees, raised the war-whoop, and 
returned the fire. 

But the boys’ blood was up; the war-whoop 
had lost its terrors, and Harry found it no easy 
matter to prevent his command from exposing 
themselves unnecessarily. 

They were now eight to eleven, the advan- 
tage of numbers being on the side of the whites, 
who, in response to a signal given by Harry 
with a conch-shell, also took hatin and the 
action became general. 

For some time no injury was done on either 
side, both parties sheltering themselves as 
much as possible. In the surprise occasioned 
by the first attack, an Indian had stepped be- 
hind a tree barely large enough to cover his 
person, and in endeavoring to get a shot at 
Biel Holt he thrust his right leg and thigh 
beyond the tree; it caught the quick eye of 
Harry, his rifle cracked, and the Indian, sink- 
ing on his broken thigh, and clasping the tree 
for support, exposed his shoulder. Armstrong, 
who was watching the effect of Harry’s shot, 
fired; the bark flew from the tree, and the 
savage, shot through the shoulder, sank to the 
ground. 

‘Don’t waste any more powder on him,” 
shouted Harry. ; 

The contest went on, the boys striving to 
outflank the Indians in virtue of superior 
numbers, while the latter manifested wonderful 
skill in preventing them. 

‘*T wish Holdness was here,” said Harry to 
Armstrong, who was behind the next tree: 
‘¢ we can’t gain a mite on these Injuns, and I’m 
afraid, when it comes dark, they'll play us a 
trick.” 

‘Look out, Knuck; that Indian’ll shoot 
you!” shouted Grant. 

The warning came too late; Enoch fell to 
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his knees, but, clasping the tree, supported 
himself, and, sliding backwards, remained be- 
hind its trunk. 

** Hurt bad, Knuck?” said Harry. 

‘*No; the bullet’s gone inter my shoulder, 
but the bone isn’t broke.” 

Harry, tomahawk in hand, instantly ran to 
the tree behind which the Indian who had 
wounded Enoch lay, and tomahawked him. 
As he did so, two shots were fired at him; one 
struck his cap from his head, the other passed 
through his clothes. The Indian who fired 
the second shot, in doing it exposed himself to 
the aim of Armstrong, and was shot through 
the head. The resolute savage, unable to 
stand, and with his left shoulder broken, had 
managed to creep — unnoticed till it was too 
late to prevent his act —- in the rear of Enoch, 
and, resting a gun over a log, discharged it, 
and was trying to load again. 

** Ned,” shouted Enoch, ‘if you could get 
ter this tree without being hit, you could have 

. two guns: my rifle’s loaded; you kin fire, and 
I kin load for you: the tree’s big enough for 
both, ’cause I have ter lay on the ground.” 

‘*There’s an Indian behind that big sugar- 
tree watchin’ me, but I'll try it. I wouldn’t if 
*twas Harry or Cal that was there; but they 
can’t shoot flyin’ like we kin.” 

He made the experiment, and escaped un- 
harmed, the Indian’s bullet passing behind 
him. The fact that Harry and Armstrong had 
now two rifles each, and Armstrong had Enoch 
to load for him, was not observed by the In- 
dians opposed to them, who could not venture 
to expose themselves in the least, so liberal 
were they of their bullets. 

The Indians, bya preconcerted signal, at the 
same instant ran to trees near by. Harry, 
Armstrong, Holt, Alex, and Grant, all fired, 
thinking they were taking to flight, the move- 
ment was so sudden and unexpected. 

While their guns were empty, the Indians 
ran up, shot down Holt, put a bullet through 
Grant’s hand, and wounded Stewart slightly 
in the breast. The Indian who had shot Holt 
attempted to scalp him, had cut the skin, and 
was about to pull off the scalp, when he was 
shot by Harry with his spare gun, and another 
by Armstrong, before they could regain their 
cover. 

It was now nine whites to four Indians-(as 
Enoch was disabled), and they were numerous 
enough to outflank their foes. Cal and those 
with him occupied the attention of the Indians, 
and confined them to one place and particular 
trees, while Harry and the rest prepared to gain 
their rear. 
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The situation of the Indians now grew des- 
perate, as their relentless foes began to close 
in upon them. 

‘¢ Remember Elick McDonald!” cried Arm- 
strong; and the sentiment was responded to 
with vengeful shouts. 

There now occurred one of those incidents 
so illustrative of Indian character in the early 
days. With rifle in hand, and a shout of defi- 
ance, the leader of the savages rushed between 
the two lines that were closing, and making 
directly for Alex Sumerford, fired at him, the 
bullet breaking his left arm, and, the next mo- 
ment, fell riddled with bullets. While the at- 
tention of all was turned in this direction, 
Enoch, who lay where he was wounded, 
shouted, — 

.“ They’re runnin’! the Injuns are runnin’!” 

The chieftain had sacrificed himself to give 
his companions a chance of escape. 

‘*'There they go!” shouted Harry; and, fol- 
lowed by Cal and Armstrong, the three best 
runners, dashed on in hot pursuit. Both par- 
ties had flung away their rifles, but Cal and 
Armstrong had at their backs a bow and quiv- 
er of arrows, —the bows ready bent. They 
were brought to kill game on the march, if 
provisions should fail, and the boys took them 
into action, thinking they might be of use if 
the rifles were empty. 

At first the whites gained very fast on-the 
Indians, Harry being almost near enough to 
fling a tomahawk, Cal close to his heels, and 
Armstrong behind. As the pursuit continued, 
the Indians proved to have the better wind; 
they drew nearer together, and away from their 
foes, while there was a larger gap between 
Harry and Cal, and still more space between 
Cal and Armstrong. It seemed that the In- 
dians would tire out and distance their pur- 
suers, when suddenly the foremost savage ut- 
tered a yell, stopped, turned, and the three, 
with uplifted tomahawks, rushed towards Har- 
ry, who, so far from retreating in the direction 
of his friends, darted forward-to where a birch, 
uprooted by the wind, had fallen, and lodged 
against a wide-spreading oak, and, running 
along the body of the birch, was in a moment 
out of the reach of his foes, among the lower 
limbs of the oak. They uttered yells of rage, 
and, while endeavoring to discover the position 
of Harry among the mass of leaves and limbs 
pertaining to both trees, one of them received 
an arrow in his right eye, from the bow of 
Cal, and a tomahawk flung by Harry buried 
itself in the skull of another, stretching him 
dead at the foot of the tree. 

The wounded savage endeavored to fly, but 
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made little progress, running against the trees, 
and unable to pull out the arrow. Leaving 
him to be dealt with by Cal, Harry and Arm- 
strong continued the pursuit of the remaining 
Indian, who made every effort to escape. The 
pursuers, as they ran, sent several arrows after 
him; but though two of them pierced, they 
neither crippled him nor diminished his speed. 

‘¢Give me the bow and a couple of steel 
heads, Ned.” 

‘‘T haven’t got but one steel head.” 

‘¢ Give me that.” 

Exerting himself to the utmost, Harry di- 
minished the distance between them nearly 
one half, and fastened the keen shaft in the 
thigh of his foe, just below the hip. The ef- 
fect was instantaneous; the Indian began to 
limp, turned, and ran directly for the river. 

He was almost at the bank when Harry plant- 
ed another arrow in his back between the shoul- 
der-hlades. He staggered, but kept on, and 
disapppeared over the bank. 

When his pursuers came up, nothing wa’ to 
be seen but a blood-stain and some air-bubbles 
on the surface of the water. 

“He did that,” said Harry, ‘‘’cause he 
thought we'd take his scalp; they think nothin’ 
of losin’ their life to what they do ter lose their 
scalp. They think it’s a master disgrace ter 
be scalped, and that it’s a big thing ter take 
one.” 

‘* These fellers never’ll take any more.” 

‘* No; but what a pity we hadn’t killed °em 
two days sooner!” 


CHAPTER X. 


AFTER THE FIGHT. 


THE two now retraced their steps, chatting 
as they went. 

‘* How strange it is,” said Harry, ‘‘ that we 
three boys, who have always been so much to- 
gether, and set so much by one another, should 
get up this scouting matter, and do so well the 
first going off, and kill these three Indians!” 


‘*But we shouldn’t have killed ’em,” said 
Armstrong, ‘‘if it hadn’t been for the bows 
and arrows; they’d a got away from us, and 
perhaps killed us; at any rate, killed you 
afore we could have got up to help him.” 

‘* Don’t know ’bout that,” said Harry; ‘‘ they 
couldn’t have got up that ere tree, and me on 
it with a hatchet.” : 

They proceeded to the point where the last 
encounter took place, and found Cal sitting at 
the foot of the oak, between the dead bodies 
of the two Indians, and sound asleep, — worn 
out with the march, want of sleep the previous 
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night, and the fatigue and excitement of the 
race and conflict. 

They stripped the bodies of powder, lead, 
tomahawks, and knives, roused Cal, and went 
on. No sooner had they rejoined their com- 
panions, and made known the result of the 
chase, than Con Stiefel and Crawford set off 
to take the scalps of the Indians. 

They were all provided with rags and lint, 
carried in their packs. Andrew M’Clure had 
dressed the wound of Alex with a poultice 
made of alder bark, chewed fine, and also that 
of Enoch ; but it passed his skill todo anything 
more for Alex, whose arm was broken by the 
ball. 

The body of Biel Holt lay on a little hillock 
beneath a tree, where his companions had 
placed it, covered with a blanket, and his knap- 
sack under his head. 

‘¢ Poor Biel,” said Harry; ‘‘ it will be hard 
news to carry home ter his father and mother ; 
but ’twas too much ter expect ter go through 
what we have and not meet with some loss. 
It's well it’s no worse. Can we carry him 
home? I s’pose it would be a great comfort 
ter his folks.” 

All said that, in their present wearied state, 
to carry the body through the woods so great 
a distance, would be impossible. ‘ 

‘* Let’s eat,” said Harry, — ‘‘ we’ve nothada 
mouthful since last night, — and then we must 
dig a grave with our hands and scalpin’-knives 
for poor Biel, as well as we kin.” 

They all now seated themselves on the 
ground, and opening their packs, began to 
eat, and converse in respect to their future 
proceedings, and in respect to getting Alex 
home on account of his wounded arm. 

‘* Hist!” whispered Harry, whose ears were 
always open. 

All grasped their rifles and sprang to their 
feet, ready to take trees, when, over the top 
of a large windfall, rose the earnest face of 
M’Clure, and over his shoulder that of Wood. 

‘*You keep good watch here!” said Hold- 
ness. ‘* We could have shot you if -we'd been 
so minded. But how come you here?” 

‘* We thought we'd try and find the trail of 
the Injuns what killed McDonald's folks,” said 
Harry. 

‘* Did you find it?” 

**Reckon we have.” 

‘* Where are they?” 

‘*One on ’em’s in the bottom of the river, 
two on ’em’s layin’ under a big oak, with their 
scalps off; some’s in one place and some’s. in 
another; but there’s sixteen on ’em scattered 
round in the woods.” 
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‘‘ Harry,” exclaimed Honeywood, who now 
came up with Maccoy, Grant, and several 
more, ‘‘ this is no matter to jest about; tell us 
what you mean; if you know where the In- 
dians are, and if they are within reach, say 
so.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Honeywood, we’ve ambushed 
sixteen Injuns, and killed ’em, not ten rods 
from here; and I kin show ’em to you, if you 
can’t believe me; they say ‘ seein’ is believin’.’” 

‘© When I see the carcasses, I’ll believe it,” 
said John Wood. 

**There’s two of the scalps,” cried Hugh 
Crawford, holding them up; ‘you kin see 
em, and handle ’em, if you like.” 

**And here’s six more,” said Andréw 
M’Clure. . 

**T don't know whether I’m asleep or 
awake,” said Wood. ‘I’m in a kind of maze. 
Where or how could you strike their trail, to 
get ahead of us old, experienced men in the 
woods? Did you come on ’em by chance, 
asleep round a fire?” 

‘We didn’t come on ’em round no fire; 
*twas this way: while I was goin’ home ter git 
my pack ter scout round the Run, as Mr. Hold- 
ness told us ter, I thought ter myself, ‘ These 
ere Injuns have got ter go through the Gap 
ter git where they belong.’ I says to the boys, 
‘We'll make a short cut for the Gap, and way- 
lay the path; if we kin git there fust, we'll give 
*em some; if we don’t, we'll only lose our la- 
bor.’ There was more on ’em than I spected, 
but I thought I wouldn’t tell the rest. Wekilled 
eight the fust fire.” 

‘* How many was they?” said Holdness. 

** Sixteen; the rest on ’em took trees, and 
we took trees, and arter a while we got the bet- 
ter on ’em.” 

‘* Haven't you lost anybody?” said Proctor. 

“Yes, sir; Biel Holt lays just beyond here, 
dead; and our Elick, and Knuck, and Will 
Grant are wounded. We was jest goin’ to try 
ter put Biel in the ground; thought we couldn’t 
carry him home.” 

‘We kin all carry him,” said Holdness; 
‘** but let us look at the wounded first.” 

After looking at the wound of Enoch, he 
drew his scalping-knife, and cut out the ball, 
that was just beneath the skin, on the back 
part of the shoulder. He did not disturb the 
poultice that had been put on Grant’s hand, 
but said, the moment he saw the wound of 
Alex, — 

‘*That arm hasn’t begun to swell, and it 
must be set right off; ’twill never do for him 
to travel home with that arm a-swingin’. I 
don’t pretend to be a doctor; but there’s only 
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one bone; the lad must have help; I'll do the 
best I kin.” 

The inhabitants of the frontiers were often 
compelled to act the part of surgeons; and 
when we see that frequently mistakes in set- 
ting bones are made by the regular practition- 
er, with all the appliances furnished by art at 
hand, it is wonderful how well they, for the 
most part, succeeded. 

‘*It’s in a good place,” said Holdness, ‘ half 
way ’twixt the shoulder and the elbow. Harry, 
go and git me some strips of bass bark, eigh- 
teen inches long and as wide as your hand; 
there’s some trees side the crick ” (creek). 

‘¢ Will it run, this time of year?” 

‘*Yes; bass bark’ll run any time.” 

Holdness washed the wound with water and 
lint, probed it with his finger, extracted some 
pieces of bone and bits of the hunting-shirt, 
and then, applying his lips, sucked the wound. 

He then took the bark, shaved down the 
rough side somewhat, and after replacing the 
bone, applied the splints, reaching from the 
elbow to the shoulder, on both sides. A hunt- 
ing-shirt supplied bandages, that were carried 
not only round the arm, but the chest. A 
bunch of dry moss was placed beneath the 
armpit, and the limb thus confined firmly to 
the side, and the fore-arm placed in a sling. 

*¢ Will my arm be stiff so I can’t use it, Mr. 
Holdness?” 

‘¢ Stiff! no, my boy; the bone ain’t ground 
up, as furasI kin feel; there seems to be a 
piece chipped off the side. Did you fall?” 

“Yes, sir; I see him comin’ right at me, 
and stepped back and tumbled right off a 
knoll.” 

‘¢ Well, I reckon the ball chipped the bone, 
and you broke it when you fell. A good, rug- 
ged boy like you, ’twill knit, and be firm, ina 
fortnight.” 

The guns taken from the Indians were se- 
creted in a hollow log, as they could not be 
carried, there being two wounded men to be 
attended to on the march, and the body of Holt 
also was to be conveyed home. Arrangements 
for the latter purpose were now made. They 
cut two poles, ten feet long, lashed three oth- 
ers across them with withes, fastened a blanket 
beneath the poles, and placed the body on the 
blanket. 

They then took up their line of march; two 
of them carried the litter, on which were placed 
their rifles, relieving each other frequently, and 
four more walked with Alex and Enoch, car- 
rying in their hands a light, stiff pole, the 
wounded boys holding to the middle of each 
pole to steady themselves. 
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HE STAGGERED, BUT KEPT ON, AND DISAPPEARED OVER THE BANK. 


In this manner they travelled till midnight, 
when they lay down to rest. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RETURN OF THE VICTORS. 


A FEw hours’ sleep sufficed to recruit these 
hardy pioneers, and at break of day they re- 
sumed their march. 

When they reached the bank of the river, 
Harry was sent forward to inform the parents 
of Biel Holt of their son’s death, while the re- 
mainder followed with the body to the garri- 
son. 








The sad prediction of Israel Blanchard had 
been realized, and he immediately set about 
making another coffin. 

‘* Neighbors,” said the heart-broken father, 
‘it is a bitter thing to lose a child; children 
are very near. Biel has been a good son to 
us, and he died in the way of his duty. We | 
must all come to our end in some way; if our 
children don’t leave us, we must leave them. 
Harry tells me he was killed in a moment — 
never spoke or suffered anything; and when | 
I think how many, within the last three 
months, have fallen into the hands of the In- 
dians, and been tortured so horribly, I can’t ; 
feel to murmur, though it is heart-rending; | 


; do for ‘em. 
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and I give you thanks for bringing the poor 
child's body home, such a great distance, when 
you were fatigued.” 

‘¢ We couldn't bear,” said M'Clure, “‘ to leave 
him in the woods; we knew it would be a. 
great comfort to you to have him brought. 
home, and follow him to the grave: it would 
be a great comfort to me and Holdness if we 
could have had our boys put where we could 
visit the spot.” 

‘“*There’s sixteen of the vagabonds killed, 
and the very ones that killed Biel and: did the 
murders at the McDonalds; that’s some satis- 
faction,” said Holdness. ‘I'm sorry I couldn't 
have a hand in it; though I honor the boys 
for what they’ve done, and I feel paid, a hun- 
dred times over, for what little I’ve tried ter 
There's no kind of reason for be+ 
ing discouraged when the boys what are com- 
ing up go ahead of the men.” 

Harry now brought forward, and laid on 
the table in the block-house, the scalps of the 
McDonald family, taken from the slain In-- 


| dians. 


Harry arranged them in order, — first those 
of the parents, then those of Alex, Jean, Mag-- 


| gie, and the baby, and three of the blacks. 


The scalps of Grace and Mose were missing. 
** One of the Injuns,” said Harry, ‘* jumped: 
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into the river, when we was most up with him, 
and drowned hisself, so we needn’t git his 
scalp. I spect he had the scalps of Mose and 
Grace at his belt.” 

‘* What an awful sight for neighbors to look 
at!” said Mrs. Blanchard. ‘‘Oniy last Mon- 
day afternoon Mrs. McDonald was over to our 
house, and helped me draw in a web of cloth 
into the loom, and stopped to supper; and 
Mr. McDonald and Alexander came over, with 
their guns, to see her home, and spent the 
evening; and we were talking about going 
into garrison. I told them Mr. Holdness and 
some others thought we ought to go into gar- 
rison, but I dreaded it; ’twas an awful way of 
living, — all huddled up, children crying and 
wanting to get out, cooking by a common fire, 
and having to wait for turns; nothing handy, 
—and I thought ’twas the next thing to being 
killed by the Indians.” 

**You don’t think so now? — that it’s ‘the 
next thing to being killed by the Indians,’” 
said Mrs. Holt. 

‘*No, I don’t. I see I was wrong, and Mr. 
Holdness was right. My husband felt a good 
deal as I did; and Mr. McDonald said it was 
about as hard for the men as for the women 
folks; they had to go a great ways, back and 
forth, to their work, and drive the cows back 
and forth, eat in the fields, and when they 
come home at night it was no home —all con- 
fusion, like going to a tavern; that he had 
some work he must finish, and didn’t want to 
go into garrison except in the last extremity ; 
and now, only look on that table, and see 
what's come of it. I never saw ’em again 
alive after we parted that night.” 

‘*Look here,” said Harry, taking from the 
pocket of his hunting-shirt a piece of blue 
ribbon, spotted with blood. ‘‘I got that in 
Baltimore, for Jean, and she used ter wear it 
in her hair; got it when I went ter git Mr. 
Blanchard's things. One of them Indians had 
it tied on ter his scalp-lock.” 

It was too great a labor for the settlers, with 
the tools at their command, to dig so many 
separate graves. The McDonalds, therefore, 
and also the blacks, were buried*in a large 
trench, to which the bodies were hauled on 
two sleds, Honeywood readirg the Scriptures, 
and offering prayer. A separate grave was 
dug to receive the body of Biel Holt, and the 
entire day was occupied in preparation for and 
performance of funeral rites, — the McDonalds 
and blacks being buried in the forenoon, and 
Holt in the afternoon. The very evening of 
the funeral, Harry and Hugh Crawford set 
out, just as twilight came on, to bring to the 
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garrison the guns taken from the Indians, 
which, together with the ammunition, knives, 
and tomahawks found upon their persons, had 
been secreted in a hollow log. 

The guns, and especially the powder and 
lead, were a precious boon to the settlers, and 
all haste was made, that neither arms nor am- 
munition might become injured by exposure 
to the damps of the forest. 

The attempt involved much risk, as they 
rode on pack-horses, thus leaving a broad 
trail, and the place where the arms were hid 
being near the Indian thoroughfare. They 
nevertheless went and returned in safety, 
bringiag, besides the guns (mostly smooth- 
bores), ammunition, and other arms, eight 
bows and a bunch of arrows, the Indians hav- 
ing expended the greater part of their shafts 
in the attack upon the McDonalds. They 
likewise brought with them several Indian 
paint-bags, brushes, and a jewsharp that Harry 
Sumerford gave to Sam. 

It was necessary to fill up the ranks of the 
Young Defenders. Davidand James Blanchard 
supplied the places of Alex and Enoch, Albert 
Rogers and Richard Proctor of Armstrong 
and Holt. 

Things now moved along more quietly. The 
two scouting parties of men and boys went 
out on different sides of the settlement, and 
the men who were left at home were occupied 
in gathering in the remainder of their harvest, 
husking corn, and threshing grain. The wo- 
men, in the mean while, were occupied in the 
domestic labors within the walls of the gar- 
rison. 

When that fortress was erected, a large yard 
was fenced in, connected with the stockade, 
into which the cattle were now driven at night, 
and where the cows were milked. No one 
was in favor of life in the fortress; the women 
abhorred it. The block-hduses were dark and 
uncomfortable; as they were all together, it 
deprived them of a woman’s most valued en- 
joyment — going a-visiting. The boys did 
not like it, because they were deprived of the 
opportunity of escorting the girls from house 
to house with their rifles. It also destroyed 
that privacy which is the charm of home. 

The men, whatever they might have felt, 
made no complaint, because they deemed it 
needful, were less quick in their feelings and 
sympathies, and, moreover, were not com- 
pelled to do their work amid so many disad- 
vantages. They were out in the open air all 


day, came in at night tired, and the garrison 
was to them merely a place of shelter and 
safety, to sleep in; and when they had been 
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for several days and nights tramping through 
the woods, exposed to the rifle of tbe lurking 
Indian, it was a relief to lie down within the 
walls of a fortress. There was another por- 
tion of the little community, to whom, after 
the first few days, garrison life became intol- 
erably irksome, and, in their opinion, desti- 
tute of all redeeming features. This portion 
comprised the children, both boys and girls, 
especially the boys represented by Tony and 
Sam. 

So long as garrison life and the garrison 
itself were novelties, and during the period 
the excitement connected with the interment 
of the dead continued, and while ti&y were 
occupied in listening to the stories of massa- 
cres that had been, within the last few months, 
perpetrated by the Indians in the great and 
little coves at Turkey Foot, Logstown, and 
even on the Susquehanna, which the late mur- 
der of the McDonalds called up afresh, and 
prompted their elders to relate, it was all very 
well. They were also well content until such 
time as they had seen the scalps of the Mc- 
Donald family, and talked it all over among 
themselves, recalled all the virtues of Alex 
and Maggie, Grace and Jean, their playmates, 
spit on the scalps of the Indians, doubled up 
their little fists at them, and told what they 
would do when they ‘ come to be big men,” 
brandishing their wooden tomahawks, and 
working themselves into a towering passion, 
till their faces were red as the combs of their 
own roosters; until they had mounted the 
roofs of the block-houses, explored the flank- 
ers, looked over the guns, powder-horns, bul- 
let-pouches, tomahawks, and scalping-knives 
taken from the Indians, seen the big gun, run 
their arms into the muzzle, and counted the 
balls, estimated its range, how much powder 
it would take to charge the gun, and every 
mother’s son of them got astride of it. 


Then, after the strong excitement of the 


past week arose a lack the little fellows were 
at a loss in what manner to supply. Huddled 
together in the sun under the south wall of the 
block-house, they looked at one another, and 
Sam said to Tony, — . 

*¢ What shall we do next? ” 

For once in his life, Tony was at fault — had 
no suggestions to make. 

**Let’s have a war post,” said Grant, “‘ and 
coax ’em ter let us have the tomahawks what 
the Injuns what was killed had, ter throw 
at it.” 

This proposition was received with rapture, 
and it was forthwith resolved “ ter coax ’em.” 
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They could not now fora moment think of 
putting up with any such tame business as 
playing horse, hunting hen's nests, pitching 
quoits, or making mud puddings at the spring; 
not they. 

It was, however, thought best to do one 
thing at a time, and first to obtain the war 
post. Mr. Seth Blanchard was generally con- 
sidered an old bach; not a crusty, but a very 
kindly one, and so fond of children, that it 
was often said by the good wives, — 

‘* What a pity Mr. Seth couldn’t have 
some children of his own, he’s so fond of 
’em!” 

They concluded to go in a body to Mr. Seth, 
‘***’cause,” said Ike Proctor, ‘‘he likes boys, 
and, with course, the more on us goes, the 
better he’ll like it, and be more like ter make 
it for us.” So they all went to entreat for the 
war post, and the war post they got. Mr. 
Seth asked Harry Sumerford to take his rifle, 
and guard him while he cut a suitable pole, 
then planted, painted it red, and received his 
reward in the embraces and gratitude of the 
boys. 

‘* Ain't Mr. Seth the goodest man ever was?” 
said Tommy Rogers. ‘* What should we do 
if the Injuns killed him?” 

“* They won’t kill him, ’tain’t like,” said Jim 
Grant, ‘‘’cause he don’t go nowhere; if they 
did we’d kill them, when we growed up.” 

Now came the tug of war to obtain the loan 
of the tomahawks, in which they anticipated 
more ‘difficulty. 

‘*It ain’t a bit of use ter ask the men folks,” 
said Archie Crawford; ‘‘’cause they'll say, 
‘ you shan't,’ right off. We must git our moth- 
ers ter ask for us.” > 

‘* Whose mother shall we git?” said Tony. 

‘“*Git Sammy’s mother, ’cause she’s good, 
and lets Sammy do most anything he wants 
ter; and ’cause she ain’t got no husband, folks 
will do things for her; when we all git inter 
garrison to-night, if we kin git her ter ask 
‘em, our mothers’ll help her, and then the 
men'll let us have ’em,” said Fred Stiefel. 

Sammy went in search of his mother, whom 
he found in the bedroom, dressing Alex’s 
wound. Sleeping-rooms were parted off in 
the garrison for the different families, but the 
kitchen was in common. ‘They all cooked at 
one fire, and ate at one long table, cooking 
and eating by turns. The kitchen, likewise, 
was the common sitting-room: our readers 
will thus perceive why old settlers were loath 
to go into garrison, and clung to their homes, 
sometimes at the risk of their scalps. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SCREECHING CATAMOUNTS. 


‘* MOTHER,” said Sammy, ‘‘ain’t I been a 
good boy?” 

‘*-Yes, you’ve been a real good boy, ever 
since we’ve been in the garrison; and I hope 
you'll always be as good a boy as you’ve been 
lately, and not worry your mother, ’cause you 
know how much your mother has had to try 
her, — Mr. McDonald’s folks all killed, and 
your brothers both wounded, and poor Enoch 
suffering so much with his arm.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am; I’m goin’ ter be good. Will 
you do somethin’ for me? Will you, ma’am?” 

‘*Ain’t your mother always doing some- 
thing for you, Sammy? Didn’t I work ever 
so long, when I was in a hurry, this morning, 
and when your brother was waiting for me to 
dress his shoulder, making you a belt?” 

‘* T don’t mean them kind of things; some- 

_ thin’ a-purpose, will you, ma’am?”’ 

‘* What is it you want me to do?” 

** Well, will you, ma’am?” 

‘“*T guess so, if it’s anything I can.” 

‘*T want you, when all the men folks come 
in ter night, to ax ’em ter let me, and Tony, 
and Grant, and our company have the toma- 
hawks what’s in the block-house, and what the 
Injuns had, ter train with and throw at our 
war post what Mr. Seth made for us.” 

**O, child, what put that in your head? 
Why, I never heard of such a thing in all my 
born days. The men folks think a great deal 
of these tomahawks; they want ’em for them- 
selves to fight with, if they should lose theirs. 
Besides, you’d lose ’em and cut yourselves 
with ’em;.the wooden ones you’ve got are a 
great deal better for you. I’m sure I think 
they’re nice ones.” 

‘*How kin we lose ’em in the yard? They 
won't let us go out of the stockade; and we 
won't cut ourselves; we'll be kereful; and” 
every time when we’re done, we'll carry ’em 
and put ’em in the flanker, where they keep 
’em.” 

“They’re too big for you; you can’t throw 
’em,” said Alex. 

** Yes, we kin, if we stand close ter the war 
post; ’cause I throwed one clear ’cross the 
flanker, and stuck it inter the wall. Will you, 
ma’am, ax ’em?” 

*©O, I can't, child. What would the men 
folks think?” 

**-You said you would.” 

‘TI said I would if I could; but I don’t feel 
as though I could do such a thing.” 

Sam now began to cry, and whine, and say, 
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‘<I don’t want an old wooden tomahawk; 
*tain’t good for nothin’. Harry, and Elick, 
and Knuck go way off in the woods, and have 
good times, and I can’t have no good time, and 
can’t do nothin’. They shet us up in the stock- 
ade; we can’t go fishin’, nor acornin’, nor 
hazel-nuttin’, nor beech-nuttin’; we can’t do 
nothin’ — booh! booh!”’ 

‘Well, ask the men folks yourselves.” 

“That won’t do no good. If you told ’em, 
they’d let us. You said you would.” 

‘‘ Well, I can’t; so don’t tease any more.” 

Sammy now went back to report p 88, 
and found his mates collected at the door, 
and, Wth downcast looks, informed them of 
the ill success of his mission. 

“You didn’t coax her,” said Tony. 

** Yes, I did.” 

**-You didn’t Zease.” 

‘* I did tease, too, ever so long.” 

‘“¢Then, why didn’t you cry ?” 

‘**T did cry.” 

““Did she say right up and down she 
wouldn't ?” 

‘*No; she said she couldn't, and for me not 
to tease no more.” 

‘¢Then, zukkers, if you go in agin, and ax 
her, and if she says she can’t, you cry, and 
screech, and bawl; she'll do it, ’cause they 
allers will when they say they can’t, or they'll 
see ’bout it, or they don’t want ter.” 

Sammy went back, found his mother card- 
ing wool, and getting up in her lap, he put 
his arms round her neck, and commenced 
again. 

‘* Mother, won’t you ax ’em for us? ’cause 
you know you said I’d been a good boy.” 

** Don’t tease, child; I can’t do it.” 

Sammy, bursting into a flood of tears, 
kicked himself out of his mother’s lap, and 
embracing her knees, set up such a screech- 
ing as completely justified the expectations of 
Tony, and went straight to his mother’s heart. 

** Mother,” shouted Enoch, ‘‘ take the broom- 
handle ter him, or I will.” 

‘©Q, Enoch! how can you be so hard-heart- 
ed? The poor child’s heart is broken. I know 
it’s hard for*’’em to be shut up here, when 
they’ve been so used to running about every- 
where.” 

Sammy abated not one jot of his shrieks 
till his mother said, — 

‘There, there, Sammy, don’t cry so; you'll 
drive your poor mother distracted. I'll ask 
’em; but I don’t believe ’twill be one mite of 
use.” 

When Sammy came out, and, smiling through 
his tears, announced the result, they went in 
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a body to Mr. Seth, and told him what Mrs. 
Sumerford was going to do, and obtained a 
partial promise from their friend to the intent 
that if she made the request he would speak 
in favor of granting it. The object, however, 
was too important in their eyes to permit them 
to overlook or neglect anything that promised 
to afford them aid. 

They knew very well that the opinion of 
Mr. Holdness would have great influence in 
such a matter; that beneath a rough exterior 
he concealed a kind heart; and not a boy in 
the Ry" felt in the least afraid of him. 

He was then away on the scout, but would 
return at four o’clock, when the garrigen gate 
would be opened to admit the scouts. They 
kept close watch, and the moment the gate 
was opened, seized Mr. Holdness by the hands 
and the folds of his hunting-frock, and took 
him to see their war post, the great rough 
man looking like a giant among pygmies. 

There they told him all their hearts, and 
besought his aid in a manner that so much 
amused and interested Holdness, that he also 
promised to help the matter along whenever 
it came up. 

No political party, on the eve of a hotly- 
contested election, were ever more excited and 
anxious than the ‘* Screeching Catamounts,” 
when, supper being despatched, the men 
lighted their pipes, and drew together to talk 
and listen to the report of the scouting party. 

Sammy was at his mother’s side, both hands 
buried in her gown, every now and then giv- 
ing her a nudge, and whispering, — 

** Mother, zow ax ’em.” 

Just as Mrs. Sumerford, having knit to the 
middle of her needle, was about to open her 
lips, James Blanchard rushed into the midst 
of the company, shouting, — . 

‘‘ Mr. Honeywood’s Kate’s got nine puppies.” 

The announcement caused a general com- 
motion: the men rose to their feet at once, 
expressed their gratification in no measured 
terms, and several of them — Holdness, 
M’Clure, and Honeywood, among the rest — 
left the room to verify the report, and return- 
ing, averred it was even so. 

If our readers are surprised and puzzled to 
understand why this matter produced such 
general and extreme gratification, they must 
look to Holdness for an explanation. 

‘‘ This is what I call a great blessin’— an 
uncommon blessin’, just as we’re placed now. 
The fact is, we hain’t got any dogs wuth callin’ 
dogs at this time; they're all old, and lost their 
teeth, or got ’em broken, or got their ribs 
broken and their paws chawed up with the 
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wolves, or fightin’ with one another. I take 
the boys ter blame for that same, a-settin’ ‘em 
on the wolves and bears.” 

**Tf we hadn’t, father,” said Cal, ‘*we 
shouldn’t have had any sheep, or corn either.” 

‘* Well, perhaps so; but that critter of Mr. 
Honeywood’s, O, she’s a choice breed; worth 
her weight in goold (gold), and on the other 
side the blood’s nearly as good — one quarter 
bloodhound. One of them ere dogs of that 
breed, why, they’ll take an Injun’s track where 
aman can’t see a sign, and they'll scent one 
in the wind; and they’re sharp biters, too, and 
real resolute ter tackle a bear, wolf, or man. 
The Injuns dread ’em, too, ’cause they sleep 
with both ears and one eye open, and they’re 
wide awake in the night, and kin see in the 
dark.” 

‘*Q, Mr. Holdness,” said Harry, *‘ what if 
Mr. McDonald had only had sich a dog as our 
old Hunter, what the bear killed last fall. 
Think the Injuns could have been skulkin’ be- 
hind his house, and amongst the corn, and they 
never know it?” 

‘* No, Harry; every hair on his back would 
have been stannin’ upon eend, and he'd a 
roared so there’d been no sleep in that house, 
and our neighbor and his family would have 
been settin’ here with us this blessed min- 
ute.’”* 

‘¢There’s Heinrich Stiefel’s Fanny,” said 
Hugh Crawford ; ‘‘ there’ll be some there afore 
long.” ; 

There was now a pause in the conversation. 
Sammy gave his’ mother a vigorous nudge, 
and feeling that it was a favorable moment, as 
all were in good spirits, she broached the mat- 
ter, though with some trepidation. To her 
great surprise, Holdness thought it was well 
enough to let the children have.them to play 
with; and so did Mr. Seth. Nobody objected, 
and Honeywood said the Indians made little 
bows and arrows for their children almost as 
soon as they could handle them. 

Honeywood went on to say that it was im- 
possible to tell how long the war might last; 
that the good results of putting weapons in 
the hands of the large boys had been seen, and 
the sooner the children learned to handle ar- 
rows and fit themselves to be of some use in 
case of great necessity, the better; that a 
boy ten years of age might learn to sight a 
gun, and, firing from a rest, might kill an In- 
dian. 

It is impossible to do justice to the martial 
air with which the ‘‘ Screeching Catamounts ” 
(as the small fry, less modest than the larger 
boys, styled themselves) wore at their belts 
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the real Indian tomahawks, that had killed 
folks ; or with what merciless blows they splin- 
tered the war-post; andas forthe screeching, the 
savages themselves could not have improved 
upon that. They had long been provided with 
bows adapted to their strength, and shot ar- 
rows with a precision that often excited the 
wonder of their elders. 

‘*T tell you what it is,” said M’Clure to Hold- 
ness and Grant, who, in company with him, 
were one day looking on when the children 
were shooting at a mark — ‘‘ I couldn’t, to save 
me, shoot as well as these little tots. All they 
want is strength, and they're gittin’ that every 
day.” 

“That isn’t all,” said Holdness; ‘it pre- 
pares them ter shoot with the rifle, when they 
git big enough ter hold one out. Jist see how 
quick an Injun’ll lay down a bow an arrow, 
and take up a gun, and learn ter shoot with it.” 

After a while Holdness would put the guns 
captured from the Indians into the children’s 
hands, though it was all that the most of them 
could do to shoulder them for a short time, 
and even then their faces grew very red, and 
they staggered as they marched. 

‘** Only see the little things,” said Holdness ; 
** see ’em try ter keep the breech of the gun 
clear of the ground; it makes ’em grit their 
teeth, and it’s just all they kin do. If we ceuld 
ony spare the powder and lead, if I wouldn’t 
load up a smooth-bore, and let ’em shoot all 
round, jist to see what they’d do!” 

Thus the settlement had become almost a 


military camp. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


COLLEGE DAYS. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


H, Tom, old friend, full forty years 
Have passed since you and I were boys, 

Since you and I, fast friends and true, 

Together shared youth's transient joys. 
I met you, Tom, when first we stood 

Beneath the grand old elms at Yale: 
Then you were slender, fair, and shy, 

But I was ruddy, bold, and hale. 


From freshman to the senior class 
We kept together, side by side; 
And, when near through our college course, 
Sought the same maiden as a bride, — 
Professor Willard’s daughter Jane, — 
As sweet a girl as ever smiled: 
She captured both our hearts at once, 
When you and I were young and wild. 
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Methinks I might have won her heart: 
She knew not which she loved the best. 
You claimed the right to ask her first; 
And, ah! well, ‘Tom, you know the rest. 
I gave my darling up to you; 
I gave her with a free good will; 
And she has been your wife for years; 
But I, your friend, am single still. 


You say she’s changed; but still I think 
I'd know her should we meet again. 
I saw your son the other day — 
A handsome chap; he looks like Jay, 
Just out of college, did you say? 
Deag me, how swift the years pass on! 
Seems but a day since we were lads, 
Just twenty-three and twenty-one, — 


And smoked the farewell pipe of peace, 
Murmured the good byes o’er and o’er 
For the last time, hand clasped in hand; 
Stood in our Alma Mater’s door, 
As we looked down the coming years: 
Our hearts were strong and hopeful then. 
We knew we left our youth behind ; 
The world henceforth would call us men. 


We wandered forth to seek through life 
For our fair castles built in Spain. 
Ah, Tom, of all those boyish hopes 
How many proved but false and vain! 
When, dreaming by my lonely hearth, 
I take the dead years by the hand, 
I see how different life has proved 
From that which oft in youth I planned. 


The classmates of our early days, 
The college friends we loved the best, 
Are parted now by sea and land, 
And some beneath the daisies rest. 
Good by, dear Tom; I’m going now; 
On earth we may not meet again; 
But you'll remember your old chum, 
And give my love to little Jane . 


—__ >_< 


—— In earlier times most men had less time 
for reading than they have now: books were 
fewer, too. So, instead of great histories, it 
was the fashion to have books containing the 
lives of such men as were then thought best 
worth studying. Among these lives, the most 
popular were those of the nine worthies. 
There were three from Jsrae/ ; namely, Joshua, 
David, and Judas Maccabzus; three from 
Heathenesse, Hector, Alexander, and Julius 
Cesar; and three from Christendom, Arthur, 


| Charlemagne, and Godfrey de Bouillon. 





A GOODLY CHARITY AND A PRETTY WIFE. 


A GOODLY CHARITY AND A PRETTY 
WIFE. 


BY VERE DE VERE. 


R. GEORGE GERMAIN, a good-look- 
ing, wealthy young man of twenty- 
five, or thereabouts, stepped into a street car 
one pleasant afternoon, gave a hasty glance 
around, drew a paper from his pocket, and 
settled himself to read the evening news. A 
block farther on, the car stopped again, and in 
stepped a young lady, neatly dressed in black, 
a little’ bow of blue ribbon under her dainty 
chin, and a blue feather in her hat, the only 
ornaments or color abouther. At the same 
time from the opposite side of the street came 
in a woman with a child in her arms, and car- 
rying a heavy carpet-bag. 

The new comers took the only remaining 
vacant seats side by side, and directly oppo- 
site Mr. George Germain, who gave one care- 
less glance, and then resumed his reading. 
A few minutes later the conductor made his 
round, collecting his fares. Coming to the 
poor woman, he held out his hand, and she 
dropped into it a five-cent piece. 

‘* Six cents is the fare on these cars,” said 
he, shortly. 


“Six cents?” echoed the woman, with a 


startled look. ‘‘I thought it was five;” and 
hastily pulling a worn pocket-book from her 
pocket, she began searching it through for 
another penny. Alas! it was empty; and with 
a deep blush of mortification she said, ‘ I 
thought it was five cents, sir. I haven’t got 
another penny!” 

‘* Well, take your five cents back, and get 
out. You can’t ride in these cars for less than 
six,” growled the conductor, with a jerk at the 
bell. 

The woman took the money, and with a morti- 
fied look on her face rose to go. Instantly a hand 
was on her arm, and a voice said, ** Sit down.” 
Then turning to the conductor and'proffering 
him a coin, the young lady said, with a look 
and voice of scorn impossible to describe, — 

‘* There is your penny, sir; now drive on.” 

The conductor again rang the bell, took the 
money from the woman, finished collecting 
the fares, and stepped out on the platform with 
an uncomfortable expression on his face. He 
tried to whistle it off, and busied himself unu- 
sually by looking out for passengers, and assid- 
uously helping them on and off the platform. 

All this time the look of scorn for one and 
compassion for the other rested on the young 
girl’s face, and Mr. Germain, who had noticed 
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the whole affair, grew quite interested in stud- 
ying the play of emotions so plainly visible. 
After a while the woman rose to go. The 
young lady suddenly sprang up and followed 
her, andthe gentleman, looking from the car 
window, could see her stop the woman, speak 
a moment, and put something in her hand. 

The car passed on, and the two were lost to - 
his sight, but not to his memory, for he still 
sat gazing out into the street, his mind busy 
with the image of the impulsive, generous 
young lady who had crossed his pathway but 
a moment, but in that short time had gained 
his admiration and respect. 

A week later, while strolling down a fash- 
ionable promenade, he saw a sight that caused 
a start of amazement, and then a stare of gen- 
uine surprise. 

An elegantly-dressed lady was walking side 
by side with a dirty, ragged boy of twelve, or 
thereabouts, said boy having in one handa 
basket of cold victuals, and in the other a dirty 
rag, which he frequently applied to his eyes as 
he walked along. 

‘Some snivelling hypocrite come it over 
some lady, I suppose,” quoth Mr. Germain to 
himself. ‘Think I'll step ahead and take a 
look at them.” Suiting the action to the word, 
a few paces brought him alongside. One 
glance, and he knew her for the lady of the 
car episode. He walked on to the corner of the 
block, and then stood still, as if waiting for a 
stage. 

The strange couple passed on. ‘I’ follow 
them,” said he, instantly interested in the do- 
ings of this charitable young lady. 

‘* She is going into some horrible place with 
that boy, and I’ll\just walk along to see that 
she gets into no trouble. Not that I would 
be mean enough to follow any one, but I feel 
it my duty to see that no harm comes to her. 
She has undoubtedly picked up that boy in 
the street, and is going home with him to find 
out the truth of some horrible story he has 
been telling. These beggars ought to be sup- 
pressed as a nuisance. But at any rate, I'll 
follow and protect her.” 

On they walked through one street and an- ' 
other, till at length they stopped before a dirty 
tenement house. The boy entered, and the 
lady, giving one hasty glance around, heroical- 
ly gathered up her elegant dréss in her hands, 
and boldly followed him. 

A few minutes later, the boy, with a tin ket- 
tle in his hand, rushed out, nearly knocking 
against the gentleman, who stood at one side 
of the doorway, flew down the street, and dis- 
appeared in an oyster saloon near the corner. 
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Presently he re-appeared, carefully holding 
the kettle, from which issued an appetizing 
fragrance of oyster soup. Up stairs he rushed, 
bearing the precious. burden. Again he ap- 
peared, and ran in an opposite direction, and 
soon returned bearing a bottle of wine. At this 
proceeding the interest of the gentleman grew 
unbounded, and jhe accosted the boy with, — 

‘What is the matter up stairs? Is any- 
body sick?” 

‘* Yes, my mother is,” hurriedly answered 
the boy, turning to go in. 

‘* May I come in?” said the gentleman ;:and 
from half way up the stairs the boy called out,— 

“Yes, if, you want to.” 

In. an instant he was ascending those dirty 
and broken stairs. At the top of the house 
the lad pushed open a door, and his compan- 
ion stood on the threshold, gazing on a scene 
such as he had never before witnessed—a 
scene to make Pity weep, but Hope rejoice. 
Qn a bed drawn near the broken window lay 
a woman, pale, thin, and emaciated, partly 
bolstered up by pillows, and partly resting on 
the arm of the lady who. sat on the side of 
the bed, feeding her from a bowl that rested 
on the bed. As the boy entered, without turn- 
ing her head, she said, — 

‘© Open the bottle quickly and pour out some 
wine.” 

The boy seized a broken fork and tried to 
pick the cork from the bottle. 

‘* Here, let me do that?” said the gentle- 
man, stepping into the room, drawing a cork- 
screw from his pocket. 

The lady glanced round, but showed no sur- 
prise at the -new visitor. Taking the proffered 
wine from the hand that held it, she said, — 

‘*Thank you. I am glad you happened to 
come just at this time.” 

‘* What can I do next?” said he, anxiously, 
quite affected by the sight of that almost starv- 
ing woman, and desiring to appear well in 
the eyes of the lady. A mixed motive, truly, 
but none the less acceptable. 

‘* Well, please hold on to that bowl of soup, 
so it won’t turn over,” replied she, just as the 
invalid was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing, from the unaccustomed fumes of the wine. 

Quickly he seized the bowl and then the 
cup of wine, while the ministering angel held 
the invalid in her arms till she had recovered 
from the exhaustion produced by the cough. 
A little more. of the soup and an occasional 
sip of the wine, and the sick woman, greatly 
refreshed, desired to be laid down to rest. 

Making her as comfortable as possible for 
the moment, she turned, and pouring the re- 
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mainder of the soup into the bowl, she bade 
the boyeat. Gladly he seized the spoon, and 
in a few minutes the bowl was empty. 

While the boy was eating, Mr. Germain, 
now thoroughly interested, ofiered his money 
right generously to aid the sufferer. Without 
hesitation the lady accepted it, and began to 
discuss how it had better be used. At length 
they decided to hire some one of the neigh- 
bors to take charge of the invalid and keep 
the room in order, and sufficient money was 
given.to the boy to pay for the necessary ex- 
penses for several days. In a few minutes a 
neighbor was called, a bargain made, ®ertain 
orders. given, and the young lady started to 
go, promising to call again-the next day. 

“It is getting late, miss: will you allow me 
to escort you home?” said Mr. Germain, des- 
perately; for, now that the business of. the 
moment was over, the young lady had _ sud- 
denly become very formal in her tone, and 
seemed to bid the stranger keep his distance. 

Glancing out the window and seeing it was 
growing dark apace, she replied, — 

‘If you will be kind enough to escort me 
to the stage, I will thank you. I will not re- 
quire your services further.” 

‘¢ Certainly, with great pleasure,” answered 
he, with a dignity equal to her own; and then 
bidding the patient good night, they passed 
down stairs and into the open street. A few 
remarks, courteous on his side, guarded on 
hers, were exchanged during the short walk; 
and then, handing the lady into a stage, Mr. 
Germain gracefully lifted his hat and turned 
away. This time the lady gazed after the gen- 
tleman till he was out of sight. 

‘‘T wonder who she can be!” soliloquized 
Mr. Germain, as he slowly walked onwards. 
‘“*A perfect lady in-her manner, and an angel 
in her feeling. It must be natural to her to 
be kind to the poor, for both times her actions 
seem to be the result of an impulsive, gener- 
ous nature... It certainly was in the car, and 
in this case I dare say she found the boy cry- 
ing in the street,.spoke to him, and so went 
with him to learn the truth of his story; and 
it is lucky she did, too, for that poor woman 
was actually starving to death. I declare I 
felt for her. It is dreadful how much misery 
there is in this world. Ill go and see that 
poor woman again myself. I actually felt 
ashamed of myself to‘stand there with a pock- 
et full of money, and that poor woman dying 
for want of a few dollars!” 

After a few moments he smiled and said to 
himself, — 

‘*By Jove! I wonder what the fellows at 
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A GOODLY CHARITY AND A PRETTY WIFE. 


the club would say if they knew I had turned 
philanthropist, and visited sick beggars in ten- 
ement houses! But the chance of a sight of 
a face like that angel’s is worth a dozen ten- 
ement house visits. I'll go again to-morrow, 
sure, and I’ll know more of that young lady 
too.” 

So, between the slight interest in the poor 
woman and the strong interest in the young 
lady, Mr. Germain was about to take a step 
that was to color his whole future life. 

The next afternoon our hero might have 
been seen slowly pacing up and down the 
street in which the poor woman lived. Saun- 
tering here and there, lingering on this corner 
and on that, suddenly he caught sight of a 
figure some distance down the street. 

**Tt is she. She is coming; now I'll go in. 
I thought she would come to-day. Bless her. 
For her sake, if not for anything else, will I 
help this poor woman. I am not very good 
myself, but I can appreciate goodness in oth- 
ers, and in a woman it is heavenly!” , 

So saying, he entered the room, and kindly 
inquired of the invalid *‘ how she felt her- 
self.” 

‘*O, much better to-day in my heart, but 
very weak indeed.” 

*“You look so. You look very weak; but 
you must not worry any more now, but try to 
get well and strong. You may depend on me 
for all you need,” said he, struck with a feel- 
ing of compunction as he gazed at the shad- 
owy form, worn out with consumption and 
starvation. 

‘*Thank you, sir. I shall not need your 
care long; but my poor little Henry—” and 
a wistful gaze through eyes filled with tears 
completed the sentence. 

Answering tears came into the man’s eyes, 
and he impulsively clasped her hand, saying, — 

**Don’t grieve for him. I will look out for 
the boy.” 

‘Thank you for that. I thank you for that, 
and shall always remember it of you,” said a 
clear, girlish voice from the doorway; and the 
next instant they were clasping hands as cor- 
dially as if they were old friends, instead of 
being unacquainted with each other’s names. 
Then, turning to the invalid, she made kindly 
inquiries as to how she had passed the night, 
and whether the nurse had been able to re- 
lieve her sufferings any. A few necessary di- 
rections were given to the nurse, and she 
turned to speak to fittie Henry, who sat by 
his mother, looking so different from the 
weeping, dirty boy of the day before — his face 
and hands clean, his hair neatly brushed, and 
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with such a look of gratitude in his eyes, that 
the gentleman was moved to place his hand 
on his head and say, — 

‘¢Remember, boy, take good care of your 
mother, and I will take care of you.” 

“Indeed, he does, sir,” said the mother. 
‘“‘He is the only comfort I have in the world. 
I could not wish for a better boy. For years 
he has been the only pleasure I have had in 
life, and all that I have had to love. I pray. 
constantly that God will protect him and keep 
him from sin; and if you will look after:-him 
when I am gone, I shall die content.” 

‘“*Do not fear on that account,” spoke up 
the lady. ‘‘ This gentleman has promised to 
take care of him, and I am sure he will keep 
his word; but even if he did not, I would do 
so. So rest in peace.” 

‘‘God bless you for your kindness,” said 
the invalid, in a faint voice. 

‘‘Let us go now; she is tired and must 
sleep,” said the lady. ‘* We will come again 
to-morrow;” and bidding them good by, the 
young couple left the room. 

On reaching the street, a slight shade of re- 
serve again showed itself in the lady’s man- 
ner; something intangible, scarcely percepti- 
ble, but yet enough to check thé impulse to 
ask her name. Kindly remarks relative to the 
patient were exchanged; wishes for her wel- 
fare, thanks from the lady for the promise re- 
garding the boy’s welfare, and a stage was 
signalled; the gentleman handing his com- 
panion courteously to the door, a deferential 
lifting of the hat in response to a polite little 
nod from the lady, and again they separated. 

‘*T almost wish I had gone in the stage,” 
said Mr. Germain to himself, as he proceeded 
slowly along. ‘* But somehow I couldn’t do it. 
’Twould have seemed like forcing myself on 
her, and I would not do that, for she is un- 
doubtedlyalady. But whocan she be? Sheacts 
like a Sister of Charity, and looks like a fash- 
ionable woman. I never before met the two 
characters combined in one person. She isa 
splendid woman, whoever she is, and I admire 
her more than any person I ever met. I'll 
find out who she is before long; and what is 
more, I'll continue the acquaintance.” 

Then the thought flashed across him for the 
first time, — 

‘¢ Suppose she is married!” 

A sudden sinking of the heart and a feeling 
of dismay at this possibility showed how ear- 
nest he was; and he pressed his lips together to 
suppress the words that might escape in spite 
of him. 

‘¢O, I hope she is not!” he groaned; and a 
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slowly half-formed wish crept into his heart 
that she might yet be his wife. She was 
good; she was beautiful; and she was a lady. 
What more could he ask? Nothing! and he 
would win her if possible. 

The next day, and the next they met beside 
the invalid’s couch, each striving to cheer her 
lonely journey, and breathing words of hope 
and cheer to the sorrowful mother’s heart, — 
and then, one day, they stood beside the rigid 
corpse of the one who, in life far beneath 
them,, suddenly had risen above them, and 
now commanded their respect and awe; who 
was no longer a poor, miserable recipient of 
charity, but as one of the angels in heaven. 

This time the gentleman had loitered, as 
usual, around the door; but instead of entering 
when he saw the lady approaching, he had 
walked forward to meet her. She greeted him 
not unkindly, and thanked him for coming 
again. Together they ascended the stairs, and 
stood in the presence of. death. It was a shock 
to both of them thus suddenly to stand face 
to face with the lifeless clay, although they 
had known death was inevitable. 

‘*When did she die?” inquired the lady, 
when she had recovered from the first sur- 


prise. 
‘Last night, mum, about twelve,” re- 
sponded .the nurse. ‘‘I noticed she were 


looking worser than usual; and so, mum, I 
didn’t go out of the room after nine o'clock. 
I thought as how she would die about twelve 
(folks mostly do die about that time), and so 
I thought as howI’d sit up. Not as I consider 
I am very able to sit up, mum, but seeing 
as how you took such an interest in her, I 
thought I'd oblige ye, mum, knowing as I 
wouldn’t be forgotten by you, mum, for it. 
Mrs. McGinnis laid her out, mum, and she 
was nothing but skin and bones. She was a 
dear good creature after you got acquainted 
with her, so patient-like — ” and here the cor- 
ner of the speaker’s apron went up to her eye. 

‘*T wonder if she had any friends,” said Mr. 
Germain. ‘‘ Some one ought to be here to 
attend to matters. Boy, did your mother have 
any relatives or friends?” 

‘*None that I know of,” said the boy, who 
had been sobbing quietly at the foot of the 
bed. 

‘*But do you know nothing of your moth- 
er’s history? She looks as if she might have 
had friends when she was younger, even if she 
has none now.” 

‘* She used to have friends when she lived in 
England, I believe, but I don’t know who they 
were, for I was born on shipboard when she 





was coming here; and when . was three years 
old my father died or ran away, I don’t exactly 
know which. My mother never would speak 
of him, and she used to work at sewing and 
washing till she got too sick, and then I took 
care of her.” 

‘* Poor boy,” said the lady, resting her hand 
on the boy’s head, ‘‘ you have had a hard lot 
in life.” 

The tears burst forth again at this sympa- 
thetic speech, and he sobbed as if his heart 
would break. His kind friend comforted him 
as well as she was able, and the gentleman 
said, — 

‘* Well, I suppose the authorities ought to 
be: notified.” Turning to the nurse, he said, 
‘*Let your husband attend to having this wo- 
man decently and properly buried. I will be 
responsible for all the necessary expenses. Of 
course, he will have to report to the police. 
She must have a certificate from the city au- 
thorities, as she has had no physician lately. 
I wish now I had insisted on her having a doc- 
tor when I first proposed it.” 

The nurse’s husband coming in at that mo- 
ment, the directions were repeated to him, and 
he willingly undertook to see them carried out. 
The funeral was appointed for the next day, 
and all preliminaries settled. Then, handing 
his card to the boy, he said, — 

‘¢ Here, Henry, keep this card safe, and day 
after to-morrow come to me, and I’ll see what 
I can do for you.” 

As they started to leave, the lady turned, 
and said, — 

‘© If you find you need any more money, go 
to the Phoenix Bank and inquire for the presi- 
dent. Tell him who you are, and he will give 
you what is necessary.” 

“Thank you, mum. God bless you. You 
are a real lady; that is what you are,” said the 
nurse, with an awkward courtesy, and rubbing 
her eyes with her apron. ‘*Good morning, 
mum, and may you be happy forever.” 

‘¢Did I understand you to say Mr. Walker, 
the president of the Phcenix Bank, was your 
father?” inquired Mr. Germain, a few minutes 
later, when they had walked a block or so. “I 
am well acquainted with him.” 

‘* Are you, indeed?” said the lady, quite non- 
committal. ‘How long have you known 
him?” 

‘* About three years — ever since my return 
from Europe. I have business arrangements 
with that house. Perhaps you may have heard 
my name mentioned at some time — George 
Watson Germain.” 

‘*No, I never heard of it,” said the lady, 














CAN YOU TELL? 


coolly. ‘* Will you have the kindness to stop 
that stage for me?” 

*‘ Certainly, madam, with great pleasure; ” 
and he handed his tormentor into the stage, 
feeling a good deal piqued at her manner, 
and pronouncing himself a blockhead that he 
could not find out her name after meeting her 
so many times under such peculiar circum- 
stances. 

He was walking on quite disconsolately, 
when Charley Howard tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, — 

** Hello, George! glad I’ve met you. Gotan 
invite for you in my pocket. Have just left 
home, and Gussie asked me to hand it to you 
at the club to-night. Three hundred invita- 
tions out; just enough to make a nice crush. 
Be on hand?” 

**T don’t know whether I will or not. I’m 
getting tired of parties and all such nonsense,” 
glumly answered George, not particularly 
grateful for the dainty invitation he held in 
his hand. Looking it over a minute, he sud- 
denly burst out with, ‘* By Jove! T'll go. Old 
Walker lives in your block — don’t he?” 

** Yes; but what has Old Walker to do with 
your coming to my sister’s party?” responded 
the indignant brother. 

‘Never mind, my boy. I'll be sure to go, 
and will send your sister the handsomest bou- 
quet Ican find. I am ever so much obliged 
for this invitation;” and with a grasp of the 
hand that made his friend wince, he bade him 
: good by in a tone that sounded like a bene- 
diction. 

‘Well, I wonder what is up now. [I'll bet 
Old Walker’s daughter has had a hand in that 
some how,” quoth Charley Howard, sagacious- 
ly. ‘*I never saw George act like that before. 
First he wouldn’t go at all, and then he was 
ready to embrace me because I handed him 
the cards. I’ll just keep an eye on him, and 
find out the trouble.” 

The invited walked on a happy man. He 
saw a way out of his annoyance —a way to be- 
come formally introduced to the lady who had 
interested him so much, and he determined 
to take advantage of the good fortune that had 
so luckily turned up at the right moment. 

The eventful evening arrived. Mirth, mu- 
sic, and a crowd of fashionables filled the par- 
lors of the Howards’ brown stone mansion, 
when, in the most formal and decorous manner, 
Mr. Germain and Miss Lily Walker were in- 
troduced by a mutual friend. 

They walked, talked, flirted, and danced just 
as the other young folks around them were 
doing; and no one, to look at them, would 
have supposed they had stood united by pity 
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and sympathy beside the death-bed of a poor, 
starving woman, or that those delicately-gloved 
hands had smoothed her thorny pathway to 
the tomb. 

Do you want to know what became of that 
introduction? Well, Iam not sure, but last 
week I saw her looking at some white satin at 
Stewart’s; and I have seen them three times 
at the opera within a month. Those things, 
added to the fact that she wears a large solitaire 
diamond on her finger, make me think that 
something is going to come of that meeting. 





CAN YOU TELL? 


BY M. L. RICKER. 








ELL me, careless, happy throng, 
As you listen to the song 
Of the feathered warblers sweet, 
While you play 
All the way 
Down the cool and shady street, — 
Do you heed the gentle warning 
Sent you in life’s early morning? 


Can you tell who feeds them all? 
Watches e’en the sparrow’s fall? 
Hears each liquid note so clear, 
Trilling soft, 
As aloft 
Glide they swiftly through the air? 
For they neither sow nor, reaping, 
Ever garner full are keeping. 


Fed each day by One above 
From the storehouse of his love, 
Each day’s gifts they thankful take ; 
Merrily, 
Cheerily, 
Does their grateful music wake, 
Sending back for all that’s given 
Glad thanksgiving up to Heaven. 


While the birds on every tree 
Sing so glad and joyfully, 
Are you always good and true? 
Does a smile 
All the while 
Shine your every action through? 
Do your bright and happy faces 
Make your homes sunshiny places? 


O, forget not, as you play, 
Who it is hath made the day: » 
*Tis He keeps each little bird, 
Sheltered warm, 
Safe from harm, . 
In the nest by rough winds stirred, 
And a faithful watch is keeping 
O’er your waking and your sleeping. 
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BY MRS. NELLIE EYSTER. 





“ LUE blood in her veins! I think she 
looks perfectly healthy.” 

‘*O, you stupid Bess! I mean, simply, she 
has royal ancestors; and-that is the way peo- 
ple describe such descent. I guess her real 
blood is as crimson in color as that of common 
folks.” 

‘* Like us, for instance, whose great-double- 
great-grandfather got rich by selling crows’ 
scalps. I heard his story, for the first time, 
yesterday, girls; and he was a sire to be proud 
of, I can tell you.” 

Saucy Bess! into what a mine of good-na- 
tured fun her deep-brown eyes seemed to open, 
as she laughingly continued, — 

‘** Away back, a little after the flood, grand- 
pa Arents Klincken, then an industrious young 
Hollander, was one day ploughing up his na- 
tive earth, in order to make a cabbage-bed, 
when, sinking his ploughshare too deep in 
the soil, it struck a rock, which split and part- 
ed. So great was the concussion, that our 
grandpa was thrown miles up in the air, during 
which time he saw the steeples of Philadelphia 
on the other side of the wide ocean. Excited 
by this vision of foreign loveliness, he at once 
decided to seek his fortune there. 

‘* As this occurred before there was any ocean 
navigation, his ingenuity was taxed how to 
cross the big water. Filling a mill-bag half 
and half with Jretzels and switzer kase, he sad- 
dled with it a large turkey; and, shouldering 
his father’s German yager, — the best shoot- 
ing-gun in the world, — he mounted his feath- 
ered steed, and in two days landed at Cape 
May, then a dense American forest. Here he 
lived for many years, a mighty, but lonely, 
hunter, until he had used up all his ammuni- 
tion. 

‘* The berry season being over, he was nearly 
driven to desperation one day from hunger; 
when, seeing a young deer in the thicket, he 
loaded his yager with a peach-stone, and fired 
it off. The stone, entering the deer’s side, in- 
terrupted his dinner. Frightened, he fled; 
and grandpa never set eyes upon him until 
long afterwards, when he appeared with a 
huge peach free, laden with ripe fruit, growing 
out of his back. He surrendered himself to 
grandpa, who, cutting down the tree, got 
enough plank out of it with which to build the 
first ¢wo-story house ever raised in Pennsylva- 
nia. The peaches he saitzed and dried; then, 
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taking them to Philadelphia,—the nearest 
market-town,—he traded them for a wife 
—our grandma Sibella, after whom you were 
named, dear.” 

‘*Who on earth told you such ridiculous 
stuff, Bess?” said Sybil Le Bran, her ‘round 
cheeks aflame with haughty indignation. 

‘“T am not through yet,” continued the 
laughing mischief. ‘‘ All this occurred be- 
tween 1682 and 1700. Marriage did not tame 
his out-door habits; on the contrary, he ate 
so much wild game, and endured such hard- 
ships in midwinters to kill it, that finally he 
got the rheumatism or gout; the flesh on his 
knuckles ossified, and at the age of eighty-two 
he could scrape chalk from them.” 

‘¢ Bessie Arnold! you are an insult to our 
race,” said Sybil, impulsively, springing to 
her feet. ‘‘ I have heard, girls, that one of our 
ancestors suffered from gout in his last days, 
like most aristocratic old gentlemen; Henry 
the Eighth, for instance, and Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. But that was because, like them, he 
could afford to be an epicure. You know our 
family too well, girls, to believe such nonsense 
possible. Where in the world did you get it, 
Bess?” looking at her cousin like an angry 
goddess. 

‘¢On this planet, dear, in Mrs. Graceham’s 
parlor, just before they moved. Fanny told 
me,” replied Bess, meekly. 

‘‘ Which just reminds me,” exclaimed May 
Atherton, who had quietly listened to Bessie’s 
story. ‘‘ What do you think was found in the 
Graceham’s o/d garret the day they moved into 
their new house up town.” 

‘‘ Spiders, cobwebs, and rats,” suggested 
Bess. 

‘¢ Two old spinning-wheels, a reel, and some 
wire things to card tow on. And, what is 
worse than all,”—here her voice sank to a 
whisper, — ‘‘her mother’s mother actually 
spun with them, to get stuff for her own 
clothes.” " 

A dead silence fell over the group, broken 
only by sundry ‘‘ O’s,” and ** Ahs,” which went 
off with the suddenness of hot corn in a 
popper. 

‘¢ And the Gracehams hold their heads so 
high!” said Bell Gordon, whose father was a 
wealthy director of the same bank of which 
Colonel Le Bran, Sybil’s father, was president. 
‘* What a shame!” 

‘* Thank fortune, there are no such skeletons 
in our garret. My great-great-grandmother 
was a baronness, a high-bred lady; and, for 
proof of it, we still have her silver tankard,” 
chirped Sue Leonard. 
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“ And, for centuries back, my American an- 
cestors were distinguished physicians; and 
you all know, girls, how elegantly doctors 
live.” 

This declaration came from the ripe lips of 
a pretty little bionde, aptly named Fay Frailey. 

“And, notwithstanding Bessie’s absurd 
story,” said Sybil, ‘‘ my papa’s grandfather — 
for she and I are cousins only through our 
mothers — must have dwelt in magnificence. 
He was a nobleman in his own country of Ba- 
varia; and when he came to America to live, 
he brought his own golden ink with him, and 
servants in livery, and his own building ma- 
terials in two ships. But, finding himself 
surrounded by vulgar farmers and working 
people, he had a splendid tower erected, in 
which he spent his leisure studying the stars. 
Yes, I believe in blood —” 

‘* Which brings us back to where we started, 
Lady Lofty,” interrupted Bessie, making her a 
low salaam. ‘‘ Jenny Tysien would be a lady, if 
her blood was black as ink, and her ancestors 
had been apes; for she’s a Christian;” and 
having fired her bomb-shell, she drew a long 
breath. 

‘“Whew! But her grandfather was a su- 
preme judge,” said one. 

‘* And his father was a minister to the court 
of King James,” added another. 

‘** And in what princely style the family live 
now!” chimed a third. 

And soon all six of Madame Murang’s most 
select day-scholars were trying who could most 
surely establish the claim of Jenny Tysien to 
be some of the very cream ‘of the cream of 
Pennsylvania’s aristocracy, without having the 
least connection with its skim-milk and bonny- 
clabber. 

So they talked and talked, until long after 
sundown; and the Four Willows, beneath 
whose tasselled branches they had made such 
revelations of foolish pride, wept very gently 
over them — perhaps it was only the falling 
dew; while sweet Jenny, the unconscious in- 
spirer of their animated chat, played a game 
of battledoor in her grandmother’s ‘‘ marble 
hall,” as indifferent to her genealogy as was 
the fresh daisy to the soil from which it 
sprang. 

A week from that Thursday, and twelve of 
Madame Murang’s Juniors were thrown into 
a state of excitement for which the past fifteen 
years of each individual’s whole life furnished 
no parallel. 

Mrs. Judge Tysien —O for some of Sybil’s 
ancestral golden ink, with which to write a 
name so honored, — Mrs. widowed Judge Ty- 
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sien, the richest, oldest, most learned, most 
exclusive, most travelled lady in the city of 
——, who had personally invited Queen Vic- 
toria to ‘*spend some time” with her, if she 
ever came to Pennsylvania, whose house and 
park were palatial in their size and beauty, 
who entertained presidents and princes with 
as much ease as though they were only preach- 
ers and printers, and to deserve and receive 
whose pleasant smile was enough distinction 
for one day — had left an invitation, from her 
own lips, with the mothers of these twelve 
misses, to a party at her residence, at three 
o'clock of the following Saturday afternoon. 
This, in itself, was without a precedent; and, 
as if to make it more mysterious, Jenny, who 
had lately come from San Francisco to spend 
the summer with her grandma, and only re- 
cently entered the Junior Class, had neither 
been seen nor heard of by her mates since the 
preceding Monday. So there was no way of 
ascertaining whether the party was to be for 
dancing, dining, full dress, evening dress, or 
undress, which latter Bessie defined as ‘* some- 
thing real comfortable, that we can wear with- 
out remembering we have it on.” 

Nevertheless, as carriage after carriage, in 
quick succession, landed each its dainty bur- 
den inside the Gothic gateway of Shadeland 
Park, there appeared as many elegantly 
flounced, ringleted, and panniered misses, as 
though they had just stepped from out Ma- 
dame Fandango’s plate of spring fashions. 

‘*Dis way, dis way, ladies, if you please. 
Ole missus ’Il be monsus glad to see you,” said 
a gray-haired servant, politely waving them 
from the marble steps they were about ascend- 
ing intoa path running several hundred yards 
in the rear of the east wing of the mansion. 
It terminated before a small one-story house, 
with a high, peaked gable, and eaves so low 
that any man of six feet could have touched 
them. It was built of logs, the interstices 
filled with grass and clay, and now so com- 
pletely covered with luxuriant ivy, that in the 
distance it looked like a grotto or fantastic 
bower. 

Lifting the wooden latch of a door which had 
never been either planed or painted, he politely 
bade them enter. Was the old woman in blue 
cotton short gown, linsey-woolsey petticoat, 
high mob cap, and wooden shoes, the elegant 
Mrs. Judge Tysien, whose taste in dress was 
undisputed. And then the room into which 
they were so cordially welcomed! Where were 
they? No wonder they stood, staring blankly 
as wooden dolls at what they saw. The low 
ceiling and sides had been plastered, two hun- 
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dred years ago, with straw and clay intermixed, 
over which was a thin coat of yellow lime. 
The bare floor was thickly sprinkled with sil- 
ver sand, through which numberless twirls 
and odd figures had been made with a sweep- 
ing-brush. A long, uncushioned settee of 
white pine, with a very high back of plain 
boards, — not unlike the pews still found 
in old-fashioned country churches, — stood 
against one wall, supported right and left by 
large rush-bottomed chairs, made of maple 
posts and slats, with high backs, as perpen- 
dicular as that of the settee. A short, narrow 
looking-glass, in two plates, or pieces, framed 
in scalloped mahogany, painted white, with 
here and there a dash of gilt, hung at the far 
end of the room, but so high up that not the 
tallest girl present, even on extremest tiptoe, 
could have seen more than the crown of her 
head. In the middle of the wall to their right, 
and occupying nearly two thirds of it, was an 
immense fireplace, piled up with split logs, 
four feet long, lying upon iron andirons. 
Around the top and sides of it were ornamen- 
tations of China-Dutch tile, on which David 
killing Goliath, Samson carrying off the gates 
of Gaza, and Moses receiving the Ten Com- 
mandments, were coarsely pictured in red, blue, 
green, and yellow. In one recess, between the 
fireplace and farthest gable-end of the house, 
stood a quaintly-carved chest of drawers, of 
wild cherry, built in there. It reached almost 
to the ceiling, and each of the ten drawers had 
heavy iron loops for handles, instead of knobs. 
A great clock-case, as high as the chest, occu- 
pied another corner, while near it, upon a lit- 
tle rough shelf, stood three copper and three 
brass candlesticks, each one containing its 
home-made tallow dip, ready for being lighted. 

Around the room hung eight small pictures, 
uniform in size, painted upon glass, with 
black mouldings for frames, and a scanty touch 
of gold leaf in the corners. They represented 
scenes in the life of the Prodigal Son. There 
were but two windows in this room, which 
were really small doors opening inwards, and 
set in leaden frames, with outside ones of 
wood. 

**Remove your wraps, my dears, and lay 
them in the bunk,” said Mrs. Tysien, 
pulling out what at first geemed the lower 
drawer of the chest, but which proved only a 
falling lid, with space enough back of it to 
hold two Saratoga trunks, or form a bed for 
two children. 

Then, seating them like so many puppets, 
she drew from out her ample pocket a coarse 
woollen stocking, on which she began to knit, 








while she politely inquired about their several 
mothers and various studies. 

The poor girls looked from one to another 
in a dismay very funny to all but themselves. 
Too much in awe of their venerable hostess to 
be familiar, yet bewildered by their novel sur- 
roundings, what were they to do? Finally 
Bess the Brave, forcing back a lump in her 
throat, timidly asked, — 

‘* How is Jenny, and where has she gone?” 

‘Only in the next room, dear. She has 
been spinning right hard to-day.” 

And, as if to prove the words true, a pro- 
longed whir-r-r, buzz-uz-uz, was distinctly 
heard. Jenny Tysien spinning like old-time 
common people! What next? The next 
was her own clear voice, saying, ‘ Please, 
grandma, I have done six cuts, and supper 
is ready,” followed by herself in a striped 
cotton dress, buttoned up in the back, and 
a white flaxen apron tied around her neck, 
and reaching to her feet. First dropping a 
low courtesy, she advanced and shook hands 
with each of her class, while the dimples, 
which always followed her smiles, seemed 
nearly frantic to be in full exercise. 

‘* Walk out, my dears,” said the old lady. 
‘¢ Early suppers are always best for children; 
and you and Jenny can play afterwards.” 

The dining-room contained a bit of carpet 
twelve feet square, and, of course, was under 
the round pine table, which, covered with a 
plain cloth of homespun linen, had bright 
pewter plates laid for fourteen. A mahogany 
tea-board held tiny cups and saucers of real 
china, in bright colors. The coffee and tea 
pots, also of china, had silver nozzles, while a 
great china punch-bow], filled with curds and 
whey, occupied the centre of the table. There 
were no napkins, nor any of to-day’s table 
equipage. The steel knives and forks had 
heavy horn handles. The brown bread, cut in 
thick slices, was on a wooden trencher, and 
the nicely-fried hominy-cakes, and mould of 
fresh butter, were alike on pewter dishes. 

A large spinning-wheel and two smaller ones 
stood at one end of the room, and in an oppo- 
site corner, a closet with a glass door preserved 
whatever of spoons, bowls, and delft-ware that 
was not in use on the table. 

The girls never knew how they got through 
their unusual and frugal meal; but at length 
Bessie, whose eyes had for some time been 
fastened upon various long tassels of onions, 
red peppers, dried pumpkins, and sour apples, 
which dangled from nails driven in the wall, 
suddenly exclaimed, — 

“Dear Mrs. Tysien, what does this queer 
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way mean? I know you are after something.” 
After a hearty laugh, in which the very crown 
of the mob cap seemed to participate, she re- 
plied, — 

‘*Once upon a time, nearly two hundred 
years ago, a company of intelligent Germans, 
who wanted to serve God the way their own 
consciences pointed out, left their native land 
and came here, by invitation of William. Penn. 
Their passports. were written on parchment, 
with golden ink, Sybil, my child; and there 
used to be one of them in your family. They 
were sober, industrious, and poor people. My 
great-grandfather, Francis Pastorius, was one 
of the number, and built this very house in 
which we now are. He owned nearly half of 
this town land then; but it only cost him one 
shilling an acre; so that was not much to boast 
of. Another good old man had a son named 
Anthony Klincken, who was a wonderful hunt- 
er, and lived next door to my people; but he 
had not the extraordinary imagination of one 
of his interesting descendants named Bessie 
Arnold.” 

‘“O, Mrs. Tysien! where did you—” 

‘*Sh! Iam not through. There was a witty 
old Dr. Frailey among them, living also in a 
log house, who used to cure children and 
horses when they got bewitched. On each 
side of his house he painted lines of German 
poetry, in oil colors. I can remember one 
couplet : — 


* Las neider neiden, las hasser hassen, 
Was Gott, mier gibt. Mus man mier lassen.’ 


Perhaps our Fay ‘ will try to translate it,’ look- 
ing archly at the blushing blonde. 

‘*There was a pious Mr. Leonard and his 
wife, Quakers, who were never known to miss 
First Day’s Meeting. He went there without 
his coat in summer, wore striped cotton trou- 
sers, a white cap, and was barefooted. His wife, 
like many others of her neighbors, always car- 
ried her basket on her head, if it was heavy; 
and when she went to market, — six miles off, 
— rode a mule, with two panniers slung on 
each side of him. She owned a coffee pot with 
a solid silver nozzle, just like this; but I never 
heard that she thought herself. any the better 
morally for owning it, nor worse because it 
wasn’t a silver tankard. . 

‘* There was a farmer also, named Ritten- 
house, whose youngest son David used to cover 
the plough-handles and fence-rails with math- 
ematical figures, for he had very few books and 
but little education. He made a clock when 
seventeen years old, without ever having seen 
one before; and finally, by reason of his God- 
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given genius, perseverance, and good sense, 
became one of the most distinguished astron- 
omers of the world. He built, with his own 
hands, I guess, an observatory, from which to 
study the motion of the stars, and aid in de- 
veloping science ; but, when hungry or sleepy, 
he came down from it to just such a home as 
this, for he knew no better one.” 

** And had he, positively, no servants, nor 
carriages, nor livery?” asked Sybil, anxiously. 

Tut, tut! No. It would have been thought 
a disgrace to so insult the use for which the 
Creator had made sturdy legs and strong feet. 
I have heard grandfather tell of a sick man, 
who owned, as a curiosity, a one-horse chair, 
set on leather bands, without springs, and a 
few brass rings and buckles on the harness; 
but he was an object of compassion for 
having to use it, not envy. Why, the first 
carpet ever seen here was sent over from 
England as a present to May Atherton’s tre- 
ble-great-grandfather. Like this, it was kept 
in the middle of the floor, and everybody walked 
around it on tiptoe. He had the honor of 
building the first mill in the state; and the 
men — my folks also — used to bring the grist 
to it on their backs, except one, —an aristo- 
cratic ancestor of our Sybil’s, here, — who had 
a tame bull perform that labor. On one occa- 
sion, however, the beast got badly scared; so 
did his master, who afterwards thus described 
it to his wife : — 


* My dearest wife, in all my life 
Ich neber was so fritened ; 
De bull did snort, and Ich did run, 
Like tunder after lightening.’ ”’ 


‘* Were such kind of people our ancestors, 
after all?” exclaimed Belle Gordon.” 

‘*Indeed they were; and the proudest and 
best in our land sprang from just that grand, 
healthy old stock, who knew, literally, every 
one of them, what it meant to earn their brown 
bread and corn-cakes by the sweat of their 
brow. Talk about blue blood —” . 

‘*Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Tysien, I never 
knew —” 

‘That I was sitting in my garden-chair, — 
Sybil, at the far end of my park, on a certain 
evening, and overheard your conversation? 
Of course you did not, my darlings; and I 
only then realized the false impressions you 
were cultivating. This old house is, to me, 
the most valuable thing I own. I have tried 
hard to preserve it unchanged, as a truthful 
history of how the brave German pioneers of 
my family lived; and I thought it would ben- 
efit you, in after years, to know that your 
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patriotic and sensible forefathers‘ shared the 
simple, modest fortunes of mine. A wise poet 
once said, — 
‘Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies.” 
But I do not mean to tire you longer with my 
shady talk.” 

Nodding a signal to old Dirk, who stood 
grinning in the doorway, a band of music, 
concealed somewhere in the groups of shrub- 
bery studding the lawn, was soon heard; and, 
following their laughing hostess, they went 
back to her beautiful parlors. 

There, amid the rarest that was modern in 
art and culture, they had ‘‘ the merriest, mad- 
dest” time, promising themselves that night, 
as each pair of sleepy eyelids closed, never to 
forget the lesson so kindly taught by Mrs. 
Judge Tysien’s Party. 





PETER’S OOMPOSITION. 





BY M. R. GILKESON. 





HE State House clock gave three sharp 

strokes, and almost instantly the gates 
of the Academy yard were thrown open by 
the janitor, and out rushed one hundred and 
seventy boys, of all sizes, from eighteen years 
to eight, shouting, laughing, and jostling one 
another, as they dispersed in different direc- 
tions. 

A queer-looking little boy, with a very big 
head, tumbled along after the others, ‘‘ stub- 
bing ” ‘his toes at nearly every step, receiving 
a knock from first one and then another, and 
finally, as a gust of wind threatened his hat, 
letting books and slate fall to the pavement, 
with a crash, as he raised his hands to save 
his head ornament. 

‘*Hallo, there!” exclaimed one of a group 
just ahead, turning, at the noise, and coming to 
his assistance. ‘It’s little Bokhara! Peter, I 
thought you were kept in! Here, Harry Erse- 
kine, help us gather up these books. My 
stars! Peter, your slate is in atoms. Had 
you done your examples? Well, you'll catch 
it to-morrow, or my name is not Arthur Ma- 
son!” 

The boy addressed only shook his head in 
silence, jammed still flatter his queer-looking 
hat, and, the books being again in his posses- 
sion, walked on with the two who had helped 
him. 

** Harry and I were just talking of our com- 
positions for next Monday,” continued little 
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Mason. ‘‘ What are you going to write on, 
Peter?” 

“JT dun’t know; I find cummisitions so 
hard!” he replied, rather dolefully. ‘* The 
felly’s lochel at me, when I reads them!” 

‘“‘ Well, it’s no wonder they laugh, Peter,” 
said his friend, ‘* you talk so odd!” 

‘*And you look so queer!” burst out the 
other boy. ‘* What is it ails you, any way? 
It’s because you’re Dutch, though — isn’t it?” 

**T dun’t know,” he again replied. ‘I isn’t 
Dutch, I dunt guess!” 

‘*Why, yes you are! Whatare you, then?” 
exclaimed both boys at once. 

‘“‘T dunt know! Maybe’s zothing!” he re- 
plied, with decision. 

‘¢ Well, I always heard you were Dutch, and 
I believe you are,” laughed Mason. ‘ Didn’t 
you come from Amsterdam to Philadelphia?” 

“Ya,” he replied; ‘* but I isn’t there not 
lang; three, four years. I is in China three, 
four years, not lang. I is in Lapland country 
three, four years. I is in India three, four 
years. I is in the land of Spain three, four 
years —” 

‘“*Good gracious !” here interrupted little 
Mason, while Ersekine leaned against a con- 
venient tree box, laughing fit to kill himself. 

‘*Why, Peter! I’m sure I never heard any- 
thing to beat that in my life! How old are 
you? a hundred?” 

‘¢ Three, four years, I guess,” gasped Erse- 
kine. 

**T dunt know,” he replied, hastily, averting 
his head. He raised his hand to his face, 
thereby letting all his books drop again; and 
as Arthur again helped him gather them up, 
he observed that his eyes were glistening with 
tears. He linked his arm within that of Pe- 
ter, but without saying anything, until Erse- 
kine, still shouting with laughter, had left 
them at the next corner. 

‘¢ Why can’t you come home with me to tea, 
Peter?” he then said, kindly. “** Shall we go 
ask your mother? Where do you live?” 

‘‘Mutter! O,I dun’t have any!” answered 
Peter, as unconcernedly as if he were talking 
about a school-book, or an article of clothing. 
“Yes, I go “long you!” 

Arthur’s mother was dead, too; but he had 
a very kind father, who was always pleased to 
welcome any friend he might bring home with 
him. He had taught his son to select his com- 
pany with care; and he knew that an unprin- 
cipled boy, or a rowdyish, unrefined one, 
would be no more likely to find favor with 
Arthur than with himself. 

Arthur had told him something of Peter; 
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but he was scarcely prepared to find the oddity, 
in dress, manners, and language, which met 
him at his own tea table that evening. 

He asked him a great many questions, and 
seemed to find as much amusement in some 
of Peter’s answers as did his son; who, in 
spite of his polite intentions, could not al- 
ways command his countenance. 

Peter has evidently been a great traveller; 
but he talks such a polyglot of languages as 
at times bafile the very closest attention. 

His English had been acquired from three 
Chinamen, merchants, whom he had met in 
some vessel, and who had lived in San Fran- 
cisco just six months. This— Pigeon Eng- 
lish — with Dutch, Russian, a good many 
Spanish expletives, and the dialect of the 
Laps — helped to make up his conversation. 

By his own account, he had a father living, 
whose habit it was to leave him in some city 
or town foran indefinite time — entirely alone 
—until he saw fit to send after him, or bring 
him away. 

‘*T say, papa,” suddenly exclaimed Arthur, 
in the midst of the conversation, ‘* wouldn’t 
Peter’s travels make a good composition? 


Write about what you’ve seen, for next Mon- 


day, Peter. You couldn’t do better. Could 
he, papa?” 

‘*He might try,” said Mr. Mason, “‘ if he 
thinks he could make himself understood.” 

‘*O, he can’t make it any worse than the 
two he has written —can you, Peter? Mr. 
Russel will not excuse kim. He says he must 
speak and write all the English he can, in 
order to learn rapidly. So I move he writes 
about his travels.” 

It made very little difference to poor Peter; 
all subjects were equally difficult to him. So 
he at once agreed to the proposition; and 
when he left Arthur, he had promised to re- 
turn on Saturday, and submit to his inspec- 
tion and correction the result of his very best 
efforts. 

He kept his word, and on Saturday evening, 
at the tea-table, Arthur, with an odd grimace, 
handed the composition to his father to read. 

It was partly written, and partly printed — 
and in a language that appeared to be any- 
thing but English. The paper might have 
been covered with the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
for anything Mr. Mason knew to the con- 
trary. 

**T dare say it is a very fine composition, 
my boy,” said he, handing it back to Peter, 
** but, I am afraid, rather too learned for me. 
Suppose you translate it; or shall Arthur?” — 
as Peter took the paper with a doubtful look. 
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‘**Well, I couldn’t do that, to save my life, 
papa,” said Arthur. “‘It is just as much as I 
can do to understand Peter read it—so let 
him try.” 

Which Peter accordingly did; and at the 
conclusion of the last queer word, Mr. Mason 
sat back in his chair, and perfectly roared with 
laughter, in which he was heartily joined by 
his son, and little Peter too, who was not in 
the least offended. 

*“Do excuse me, Peter,” sail Mr. Mason, 
finally; ‘‘but that is certainly the most re- 
markable production I ever head read in my 
life. Take my advice, however, and read it in 
school on Monday, just as you did tome. I 
think Mr. Russel will attend to your case after 
hearing that composition !” 

Well, on Monday morning Peter stood up 
in his place before the school, and, in stento- 
rian tones, read the following — which, of 
course, I must translate, as I never could write 
it as he read it, and you couldn’t understand 
it if I did. 


MINE COMMISITION ON MINE TRAYVELS. 


I been a many places. I been in the States 
not lung. Here, you have Horse to pull you. 
Horse-Elephants pull, too. So do Horse- 
Dogs, and so do Horse-Camels. Horse-Cam- 
els often rode me. 

In India country I had a great many birds. 
Birds is differ from a horse — because a birds 
has fedders in its tail, and a States horse has 
hairs in its tail. 

I been a many places. Camel-Horses has 
lumps. I likes cheese anda redhat. Drag- 
oman in Egypt gib me fine silk one. On ship 
I had Kats, and sixseen Kattens. Kats isn’t 
like peoples. Kats has tails — peoples don’t 
has tails. Monkeys is the thing, and a long 
tailed Zebra. 

I seen so much —I believe I be’s a hundred 
years old. This is all mine cummisition: I 
dunt like cummisition — it be’s so hart — but 
I try my werry est! Don’t lochel! 

PETER LoEP BOHKARA. 


But you may depend they did ‘“ lochel,” and 
Mr. Russel laughed too; seeing which, the 
boys became uproarious, and one of them 
proposed ‘‘three cheers and a tiger for Peter 
Bohkara and his commisition.” It was re- 
sponded to with ‘‘ vim,” and Mr. Russel had 
some difficulty in restoring order in his class- 
room. 

Peter had laughed at first, but at the 
cheers his face reddened, and doubling his fists, 
he squared off ina threatening attitude. His 
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fat cheeks were bulged out, and his queer, 
ugly little face and person only appeared 
more ridiculous than ever. As Arthur after- 
wards observed, he looked exactly like an ex- 
ceedingly angry rat. 

Before he could become dangerous, however, 
Mr. Russel stepped forward, and laying a hand 
upon his shoulder, said, — 

‘*Boys, ithas been my intention, for some 
time, to tell you all something about this lit- 
tle stranger, lately come among us; but vari- 
ous matters have crowded it from my mind. 
I do not believe any of you know what a thor- 
ough traveller stands before you in the person 
of this little boy. As he truly says, he has 
seen many places. He is a native of Lapland, 
— which accounts for his small stature, — and 
of singular appearance; and I believe he is 
about fourteen years of age—although he 
looks, as you see, about seven. He has been 
in nearly every habitable country on the globe, 
and he has acquired no one language, sim- 
ply because his life has been so roving. 
And the greater part of his journeying has 
been performed entirely alone —sent from 
place to place, like a bale of goods, as his 
adopted father happened to think of his ex- 
istence. I have noticed that he seems forlorn 
and alone among you all; and now that you 
know something of his history, I want to 
know if you think this right!” 

Shouts of ‘No, indeed!” ‘‘ Shake hands, 
Peter!” ‘* We'll soon teach you to talk!” rang 
out from the boys, who came crowding around 
him. Peter had only partly understood Mr. 
Russel, but he smiled complacently upon 
them all, and turned to his seat by Arthur 
Mason, the friend who had sought him out, 
pitied his loneliness, and done what he could 
to serve him. 


_ 


Quick TELEGRAPHING. — Messages are sent 
from New York to London, and answers re- 
ceived in New York, even without any unusual 
haste, in thirty minutes actual time. To appre- 
ciate this wonderful achievement, we must con- 
sider that the distance from New York to the 
cable station at Heart’s Content, N. F., is about 
thirteen hundred miles; that of the cable about 
two thousand miles, and of the land lines, and 
cable from Valentia to London, about three 
hundred miles more. Each message, therefore, 
is transmitted about thirty-six hundred miles, 
and passes through the hands of eighteen per- 
sons; consequently the message and reply, in 
each case, passes through the hands of thirty- 
six persons, and travels over seven thousand 
miles, in thirty minutes. * 
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THE NAIAD OF THE HIDDEN BROOK. 





BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 





HE Greek, who knew and loved me well, 
Baptized me Nymph or Naiad; 
In fairer nooks he bade me dwell 
Than ever woodland Fay had. 
My home is in the glen of moss, 
"Where even the squirrels slumber, 
Where flecks of sun and shadow cross 
On wings of gold and umber. 


I tumble round my oaken knurls, 
And twisted knees of willows ; 
And with the wild grape’s straying curls 
Coquet my mimic billows. 
The dainty Fairy of the Fern 
To prank his plumage lingers, 
And stooping, in my pebbled urn 
Dips all his dimpled fingers. 


In mossy beds of gold and green 
My scarlet twin-berry nestles, 
And graceful alders o’er me lean 
And shake their golden tassels. 
Below my banks the freckled trout, 
With all his fins a-quiver, 
Among the fern-roots, in and out, 
Glides slowly towards the river. 


Brown-cheeked, brown-eyed, the barefoot 
girl 
Comes wading up for cresses, 
And round her shining ankles curl 
My ripples’ cool caresses. 
All day I sing a gurgled song 
Among the reeds and sedges; 
Or. where my timid waves get strong, 
Slip, laughing, down the ledges. 


The poet wins a mellower note 
From lapse of bubbling waters, 
And steals from every Naiad’s throat 
The tunes Apollo taught us. 

My russet oaks, with knotted thews, 
The gray-gold of my sallows, 

The artist sets in living hues, 
O’er smooth or wrinkled shallows. 


I cannot love the brawling mill; 
I shun the glaring meadows, 

And gayly lead my frolic rill 
*Mid mossy rocks and shadows. 

My lovers, all, are all things shy, 
Song-filled, or blossom-laden, 





The glad, pure lives of earth and sky, 
From midge to musing maiden. 
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HOW I LEFT THE NORTH LIGHT. 





- BY AN OLD SALT. 





49 E’LL get something from the nor’ard 

before long,” remarked the captain to 
Mr. Plump, stopping in his usual evening 
walk on deck, and turning his eyes for a mo- 
ment in that direction. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir!” was the mate’s reply; ‘‘ and 
most likely it will come with a spurt.” 

‘¢ Give them watch-and-watch, Mr. Plump, 
and make things snug before dark.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir;” and, with his usual prompt- 
ness in executing the captain’s orders, it was 
hardly a moment before the mate had all hands 
engaged in reefing and stowing the sails. 

We were upon the New Zealand coast, about 
one hundred miles distant from the land, a 
little to southward of East Cape. It had been 
calm all day; and, as it was midsummer there, 
— being in December, —the day had been un- 
comfortably warm ; though, of course, the heat 
was not excessive. But for months we had 
felt nothing like it; and but for one reason I 
would have welcomed a breeze from any quar- 
ter. That reason i will explain very briefly. 

Ever since we had been on the New Zealand 
coast, where we had been cruising for some 
weeks, Scamp and I had entertained a design 
of escaping to the shore. Scamp had con- 
ceived the idea, and had persuaded me to join 
him; not a very difficult matter, by the way, 
as I was determined to escape from the ship 
somewhere; and we had enlisted four others — 
enough for a full boat’s crew — in the same en- 
terprise. We had only been waiting till we 
should be nearly up with East Cape, at which 
point we were to leave the coast and steer for 
Pitcairn’s Island, to put our plan in execu- 
tion. 

Every night while cruising, the ship had 
been hove to under short sail, and only a boat’s 
crew kept on deck at a time, — standing quar- 
ter watches, as it was termed, — which made 
the matter of leaving the ship in one of the 
boats comparatively an easy one. Everything 
had been made ready. A supply of bread and 
pork had been secured and stowed between 
decks, forward, where it could be readily trans- 
ferred to the bow boat, and each of us had a 
bag or bundle of clothes stowed there also. 

Our purpose had been to leave the ship that 
very night. Therefore it will be seen that a 
continuance of the calm would be more favor- 
able to our purpose than a breeze; especially 
if of such a character as the threatening sky 
now indicated. 
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‘¢ We'll have to wait,” said Scamp to me, as 
I followed him out on one of the fore-topsail 
yard-arms ; ‘‘ we can’t go to-night, any how.” 

“‘ That’s so,” I replied, with such a feeling 
of disappointment as I had not before experi- 
enced since leaving St. Paul. 

‘Never mind, Eph: there’s another night 
coming.” 

‘*T hope so,” said I, as we began to haul out; 
and then, for a time, our whole attention was 
given to the sail. 

Everything above the topsails was furled, 
and those we close-reefed. The jib and main- 
course were stowed; and when all had been 
made snug, the watch was set for the night. 
Instead of a boat’s crew, the whole starboard 
watch was kept on deck. 

Then darkness came, and clouds crept up- 
wards across the sky. Yet, for a time, the 
reefed sails slatted against the masts, as the 
ship rose and fell, and no breath of air stirred 
the waters. 

At last there was a soughing, sighing sound; 
a stray waif had filled the sails, causing the 
ship to surge slightly forward; but it was gone 
almost as soon as felt. Then came other waifs, 
growing in strength, succeeding each other 
quickly and more quickly, till finally old Zo- 
lus burst upon us in all his strength. Within 
one short half hour from that first puff, the 
force of the gale was terrific. We had again 
been ordered aloft, and with some difficulty 
had succeeded in getting in all the remaining 
sail but close-reefed main-topsail and fore-top- 
mast staysail. When eight bells struck, and 
our watch was ended, Tom remarked that there 
was nothing to do but let it blow. 

During the next four hours I knew little of 
the gale or of disappointment. I could always 
sleep my allotted time, blow high or low. But 
when the four hours had passed, and we again 
went on deck, it seemed as if the gale exceeded 
in severity, if possible, that fearful gale we 
encountered off Van Diemen’s Land. I heard 
Mr. Bowlegs say to the fourth mate, however, 
that it would not last long. These New Zea- 
landers, as he expressed it, soon blew them- 
selves out. ' 

In a couple of hours daylight came, and al- 
ready there were signs that the gale was abating. 
But the ship was rearing and plunging fear- 
fully. Almost with the first light, it was 
discovered that the jib had been imperfectly 
stowed, and there was danger of its getting 
clear of the gaskets altogether. After watch- 
ing it for a time, unwilling, perhaps, to risk 
any of the men on the boom to secure it, Mr. 
Bowlegs told Tannerand myself, who happened 
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to be nearest him, to go out and make it snug 
again. 

It becomes a habit with seamen to obey, and 
they seldom stop to think what the result will 
be to themselves, when an order is given. Of 
course we sprang out at once, and began to 
gather in the loose folds of the sail. I was 
several times near losing my hold when the 
ship’s head pitched into the seas; but we had 
nearly accomplished our purpose, when I heard 
what seemed a note of warning coming from 
Mr. Bowlegs on deck. Of course we could 
hear nothing from on deck plainly; and the 
cry caused me to look towards Mr. Bowlegs, 
to see what he meant. At that instant the 
ship pitched, and went down so swiftly that 
again I almost lost my hold. Before I could 
recover myself, or the ship had again risen, a 
great wave rolled down and covered me. Al- 
most unconsciously, and resistlessly, I was 
borne away. 

For a moment I was almost unconscious; 
my whole soul was in a whirl; but then I felt 
that I was lost; that I must sink and die. I 
must have been struggling desperately, though 
I hardly knew it. I rose upon the sea, and 
saw the ship, and men pointing towards me. 
And then I sank out of sight, and felt that I 
must die. And yet I do not remember that I 


feared death. My thoughts were in one wild 


whirl. It must have been merelyan instinctive 
desire to live that led me to struggle so wildly ; 
for there was no hope; I could not be saved. 

The ship was far away; I could see her but 
dimly through the salty spray. My struggles 
would soon be over, and the waves would cover 
me. With a feeling that can only come when 
death is near, I turned my eyes upward, and 
said again, what I had said a hundred times 
before, — 

‘*God help me!” 

Even while my eyes were raised, some hard 
substance met my extended hands. I was un- 
able to grasp it, for it was large, and there 
was no projecting point; but there was a flat, 
hard surface, rising and sinking, upon which 
I placed my arms, and, after a brief rest, suc- 
_ ceeded in drawing upon it my whole body. 
Whatever it was, it had sufficient buoyancy to 
keep me above water; but I was in constant 
danger of being washed off again by the sea. 
I was so exhausted that I could scarce make 
the effort that would enable me to retain my 
place; but I turned my eyes towards the ship, 
fading out of sight, and stretched towards it 
my hands. A few more glimpses, as the waves 
bore me high up, and the ship was gone. I 
was in that vast, stormy sea, alone. 
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I recognized the object upon which I was 
floating. It was the wooden cover of the ship’s 
try-works, which had been left off since the 
beginning of the cruise. They must have 
thrown it over in hope that I might reach it, 
— though the possibility was so slight, — and 
by its means prolong my life. It was a frail 
support, and I felt every moment that I might 
in the next instant be struggling again help- 
lessly in the sea. I clung to it despairingly. 
If I could but remain upon it till the gale 
should be over, the ship might return, and I 
might be saved. That was my only hope. 

At last the sun shone through the opening 
clouds, and the wind seemed abating. The 
warmth of the sun was cheering, and its rays 
encouraged me. It was not long till the wind 
was almost gone, and the clouds were fast dis- 
appearing from the sky. And the seas soon 
ceased to break over me as they had done, al- 
lowing me to retain my place with far less ex- 
ertion. ‘ 

At last, nothing but the clear light-blue of 
heaven was above me, with the beaming sun 
in its midst; and the sea was growing calm. 
But the ship was not in sight. I was alone; 
and it seemed as if I had only escaped drown- 
ing to die of hunger and thirst. For want 
of water I was already suffering, and the rays 
of the midday sun beat fiercely upon my bare 
head. Indeed, I wished that clouds might 
come again, to intercept those fiercely-beating 
rays. And a breeze, too; for while that calm 
should last, I could have no hope of being 
found. 

But I endured through the day; and when I 
had watched the slow-setting sun till it was 
out of sight, it seemed as if every ray of hope 
had gone with it. The sea was almost as quiet 
as it had been at that hour the evening before; 
and the serene blue depths above me gave no 
promise of a coming breeze. as the shade 
of night deepened, the light of a million orbs 
came down, revealing glories which only the 
darkness of night can disclose, and which, in 
that hour of peril, I could not but contemplate 
with a feeling of deepest reverence for Him 
who created all. It was a lovely night; and 
yet a lingering death seemed all that was left 
to me here. 

I could not have slept, even had my mind 
been more composed; for, though I was no 
longer in any immediate danger of being 
washed from my raft, my weight kept ‘it always 
partly covered with water, making my situa- 
tion the more uncomfortable. Gradually my 
thoughts became confused and wild. I was 
conscious that I was losing the power of rea- 
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soning, and felt that when that should be gone, 
the end would quickly come. 

The night seemed an endless one. In my 
longing for daylight, I feared the sun would 
never rise, or that the sea had quenched its 
fires so that it could give no light. Themoon 
came up, and in my wild imaginings, I thought 
it a fragment of the sun, with its fires put out; 
and yet it gave a light that showed the swells 
of the sea more plainly than before. For a 
time I had forgotten the ship; but nowI re- 
membered her, and strained my eyes in every 
direction, to see if she might not possibly be 
near. But there was only a dark, silent waste 
of waters all around me. Even the frail sup- 
port that bore me was almost hid from sight. 

I was relapsing.into my wild state of thought, 
when I heard sounds like the voices of men. 
In an instant my mind was clear, and every 
sense alive. Such power has hope. I looked 
eagerly towards the point whence the sounds 
had come, but saw nothing. It was only of 
my own imagining, I thought, yielding again 
to despondency. But hardly had I come to 
this conclusion, when there were other sounds, 
so familiar, and reaching me so distinctly, that 
I could not mistake them. It was the regular 
roll of oars in a boat’s rowlocks; and I was 
sure a boat was approaching me. Another 
look showed me the boat, on a swell of the sea 
not far distant, with the forms of those in it. 

And yet for a moment I was paralyzed with 
fear; for the boat was passing, not approack- 
ing, me. I could make no effort, for an instant, 
to attract attention. But recovering quickly, 
I gave a shout that must have had a startling 
effect on those who heard it. I could only see 
the boat as it rose on the swells; but I saw 
that my shout had been heard, for the men had 
stopped pulling. Again I called, with all my 
strength, and in a moment more saw the boat 
coming towards me. I was so overcome that 
I had hardly strength to call again; but had I 
remained silent, the boat might have still 
passed within twenty yards, and those in it not 
have seen me. Indeed, it seemed as if it would 
do so, till I called a third time; and then it 
came directly towards me, and I distinctly 
heard some one say, — 

‘*That’s Eph’s hail, true as you live!” 

‘* Ahoy, Eph! Be ye alive or dead now?” 

It was Tanner who called; but I could make 
no reply till he had drawn me into the boat, 
and rubbed and chafed me for awhile. Till 


then I hardly recognized any one else; but then’ 


I saw Scamp, and the others who had agreed 
to desert the ship with us,—and it was all 
clear to me how they happened to be there, 
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‘* You’re worth a dozen dead men yet,” said 
Tanner. ‘All you need now is some dry 
clothes, and it’s mighty fortinate we brought 
your bag along. I say, Eph, there’s many 
a twist in turn in this life that we don’t 
think of!” 

‘‘The old try-cover served you a good turn 
this time, Eph!” said Scamp; ‘* but who would 
have thought of our falling in with you in 
this way?” 

The cover had risen, relieved of my weight, 
so that it was plainly seen. 

‘‘I had a hand in puttin’ it over myself,” 
said Shanks, ‘‘but I'd no idee ’twould do ye 
any good!” 

** Ay, Shanks! we do lots of good without 
knowin’ it,” said Tanner; ‘that’s allers the 
way with sech chaps as you!” 

‘*T’ll be hanged,” exclaimed Chips,” if this 
ain’t about the queerest! I didn’t never ex- 
pect to see anything more of you, Eph; that’s 
a fact!” 

Dave, the fifth man, also expressed surprise, 
in his peculiar way, suggesting that I must 
have had a jolly good time, all by myself. In- 
deed, the greetings showed very well the char- 
acter of each: from whom they came. It was 
Tanner who drew me into the boat and 
brought me back to life, as it were, and I 
could not but feel more grateful to him than 
to any of the others. Remembering that he 
had been with me on the jib-boom, as soon 
as I was somewhat revived, I asked him how 
it was that he, too, had not been swept away. 

‘“Why, bless ye, Eph,” was his reply, 
‘don’t you know there’s no drownin’ a man 
that’s born to be hung? You'd oughter been 
holdin’ on, Eph, and then you wouldn’t gone 
yerself. If Bowlegs had only let ye alone, 
you'd been all right.” 

There was some truth in the last part of 
Tanner’s reply. It had occurred to me more 
than once, while drifting on my frail support, 
that if my attention had not been drawn to 
Mr. Bowlegs, I should have seen the wave that 
swept me away, and guarded against it. But 
believing that his intention had been to warn 
me, I could not blame him. ‘ 

‘*T say, Eph, what d’ye have for supper?” 
asked Tanner, in a kindly way, when I had 
exchanged my wet clothes for some of the 
dry ones that were in my bag. 

I was neither so hungry or thirsty as I had 
been a few hours before; but I admitted that 
a drink of water, and anything they had to 
eat, would be acceptable. 

‘* Ay, ay, Eph! you shall have your 
share;” and Tanner produced the pork and 
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hard-tack, while Dave poured some water from 
a keg into a wooden mug, and gave me to 
drink. They were all surprised, as indeed I 
was myself, at the small quantity it took to 
satisfy me. But I was greatly refreshed by 
what I took, and shortly after began to feel 
like myself ‘again. Yet I could not help ex- 
pressing regret that my preservers were not 
going towards the ship, instead of from it. 

‘“Why, bless ye, Eph! don’t you wanter 
go ashore?” 

‘*T would rather go on board,” I replied; 
** but of course I don’t. suppose ‘you will go 
back to please me.” 

‘*Of course not, course not, Eph; and 
*twouldn’t do no good if ye did. We ain’t 
goin’ back now, you bet! You’d oughter 
heard the old man take on, Eph, when he found 
we’s goin’. If there’d only been time, he’d 
hev got out one of the old stumpies on the 
quarter-deck, most like, and plumped a whole 
bucket of old iron right at us. Course we 
ain’t goin’ back now!” 

Chips took it upon himself to confirm Tan- 
ner’s statement, and added, as an interesting 
fact, that the captain had turned out in his 
shirt-tails, in his haste to stop them. 

‘* Nothin’ very remarkable about that, 
Chips,” said Tanner; ‘ ‘tain’t everybody that 
turns in with his breeches on, as you do! 
Now, Eph, if you could only give us the 
stroke — but of course you can’t, till you’ve 
got rested a little.” 

I had little heart then to pull away from the 
ship that for months I had so longed to leave, 
but which, during the last few hours, I had 
yearned a thousand times more intensely to 
return to. But, as Tanner said, I was hardly 
yet able to pull an oar, and therefore sat idle, 
while my escaping shipmates continued their 
way westward. 

They had left the ship a little past midnight, 
they said, and had been pulling the best they 
could ever since; and daylight was already 
appearing. They congratulated themselves 
that the night had been so favorable. So long 
as it should continue calm, they were in no 
danger of being followed; but even shoulda 
breeze now come, there was little probability 
that they would see the ship again. They 
judged that they had come at least twenty 
miles, before falling in with me. 

Everything that had been secreted in the 
fore hold was in the boat, and Scamp had 
found opportunity to transfer the water-keg 
from the waist-boat, so that they had two full 
kegs of fresh water to start with. He had 
also secured four muskets, from the dozen or 
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more that stood in a rack in the house, and 
he had enough ammunition to enable them to 
fire several rounds. 

As Scamp told the story, — guiding the boat 
with the steering-oar, while I sat near him, — 
they had got everything into the boat without 
being detected. Then, having hoisted it care- 
fully from the cranes and got all clear, they 
had let it go down by the run, following so 
closely that they were all in and ready to 
shove off, when Mr. Sharp, who had charge 


of the deck, reached the rail above them. 


‘*What are you about, Scamp?” was that 
officer’s sharp inquiry. 

‘* Going to have a little practice, sir; it’s all 
right.” 

‘* Come back, you villain!: Come back!” 

At the same instant the captain’s voice was 
heard, — the rattling of the tackle-blocks hav- 
ing probably aroused him, — and immediately 
he appeared above the rail, attired in his shirt, 
— simply that, and nothing more, —and de- 
manded, fiercely, ‘‘ Who’s in that boat?” 

‘* Nobody, in particular,” was the ‘unsatis- 
fying reply. 

‘You villains! What are you about? — 
where are you going?” 

“To Donnybrook Fair! and we're afraid 
we'll be late. Good by, captain!” 

‘*Come back, you Scamp! — you Satan! — 
come back! I'll load the guns and fire into 
ye!” shouted the captain, powerless to stop 
them. 

“That's right, cap! fire away!” was the 
last exasperating reply. 

They were pulling swiftly away, and the 
captain’s voice, if he continued to call, was 
drowned by the noise of their oars. Ina few 
moments the ship had faded out of sight in 
the darkness. ‘And it’s a mighty lucky 
thing for you, Eph,” said Scamp, in conclu- 
sion, ‘* that we didn’t go back.” 





— Tue INVENTION OF THE WHEELBAR- 
Row. — Leonardo di Vinci, who was a famous 
poet, painter, architect, sculptor, physiologist, 
engineer, nataral historian, botanist, and in- 
ventor, all in one, excelled in many arts, and 
was a practical worker besides. This great 
man invented the wheelbarrow. It takes a 
great man, sometimes, to do a little thing. 
He lived in the beautiful city of Florence, in 
Italy.. Our youthful readers must all have 
seen at least an engraving of ‘‘ The Last Sup- 
per.” It was Leonardo di Vinci who painted 
the original picture, which is considered one 
of the grandest paintings in the world.  * 
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A HAPPY MARPLOT. 





BY UNCLE BEN. 





CHARACTERS. — JASPER PRouDFOOT, foreign 
travelling partner of the New York house 
of Martin, Brooks, & Co., too proud to ac- 
knowledge his poor parentage to his new 
foreign wife. Mrs. ProupFoot, a sensible 
little woman, whom he does not understand. 
Joun PLuMMER, the marplot. Old Mr. and 
Mrs. ProupFoot, parents of the aforesaid 
JASPER, brought together by the aforesaid 
marplot. 


Scene I. — Mr. and Mrs. Prouproor at 
breakfast. Dress indicating wealth. PLum- 
MER in attendance. 


Mrs. Proudfoot. How strange it is, Jasper, 
that, during the months passed since we were 
married, your parents have not written to you 
one word of congratulation! 

Mr. Proudfoot. Yes, Julia, it is a little 
strange; but I think we can live without it. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. One little word from them 
would be so kind! Do you think that they are 
pleased that you should have married abroad? 

Mr. Proudfoot. Well, as they do not write 
to us, I don’t see that we are likely to know. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. But it is very disagreeable 
to think that I have come into a jamily that 
may be hostile to me. It really makes me feel 
unpleasantly. 

Mr. Proudfoot. Don't be uneasy, my dear 
Julia. I dare say their letters have miscarried, 
these foreign mails are so irregular. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (With a sigh.) Well,I 
suppose we must wait till time clears up the 
mystery. What sort of people are they, Jas- 
per? Are they wealthy? I believe I never 
asked the question before. 

Mr. Proudfoot. Yes, dear; they live in the 
old family mansion — (aséde) the old barn! — 
and enjoy a competency — (asrde) ten dollars 
a week, which I send them, — their declining 
years cheered by the consciousness of having 
nobly discharged their duty — (aside) in giv- 





ing me to the world. The little sister, of whom 
you have heard me_ speak — (aside), the 
freckle-faced little imp, — is with them; and, 
though they live obscurely, and don’t mingle 
much in society, they are nevertheless regard- 
ed as very excellent people. — (Aside.) Goto 
church regularly, and sit in the free seats. — 
We shall doubtless hear from them by and 
by. . 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (Pensively.) I trust that 
we shall. (Bell rings. Exit PLUMMER, who re- 
turns with a lettcr on a salver.) 

Mr. Proudfoot. (Silently reads.) 


‘¢Mr. JASPER ProupFroot. Dear Sir: The 
trouble regarding our invoices renders it neces- 
sary that you return instantly, in order that 
the integrity of our firm may be vindicated. 
Please take the next steamer for Boston, and 
come immediately to New York by rail. 

** Yours truly, 
**MartTin, Brooks, & Co.” 


Mrs. Proudfoot. (Eagerly.) Well, Jasper, 
have they written to you?—our parents, I 
mean. 

Mr. Proudfoot. No, Julia; but I have a 
sudden call home. The house of which I am 
travelling partner has got in some little mud- 
dle, and I have been sent for to clear it up — 
which I can do very easily. ; 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (Clapping her hands.) O, 
that will be nice! for, if we go to Boston, we 
shall be so near the family mansion, —as you 
have said it was near Boston, — that we cer- 
tainly can spend a few hours there, on  arriv- 
ing, and many before we come back. 

Mr. Proudfoot. (Confusedly.) I hardly 
know about taking you. This call is of anex- — 
clusively business character; and it seems to 
me better that you should remain here till my 
return, which will be within a few weeks. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (Earnestly.) I cannot 
think of staying here alone; and, more than 
that, I w77 not. 

Mr. Proudfoot. (Aside.) Well, if she goes, 
I think I can prevent her meeting with the old 
folks; and if she stays she may receive and 
open some of those stupid letters from father, 
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that he will insist on sending me by every 
mail. Such writing and such spelling, de- 
scribing such poverty, would drive her from 
me forever. — (Addressing her.) Well, Julia, 
pack your trunk, and we'll be off by next 
steamer. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. ‘There’s a dear! And now 
we will see the old folks, and the littie sister, 
and the homestead, and have the happiest time 
in.the world, —if it is all right about the in- 
voices, Jasper. 

Mr. Proudfoot. Never fear about that. (Ext 
Mrs. ProupFroot.) Could anything be more 
unfortunate? Here I have kept from her 'the 
secret of my humble parentage, and hidden 
these letters for so many months, that she 
might not see the ignorance of the writer; and 
here I shall have to carry her within twenty- 
five miles of the object of my dread. Ashamed 
of my parents and sister! Well, it isn’t ex- 
actly that, either; but she will despise them 
and me, I know, if she meets with them. But 
I shall remain in Boston as short a time as 
possible; and once from there, it will be well 
enough, because we can return direct from New 
York. That is the programme. [Bxit. 

Plummer. (Who has heard ail.) The up- 
start! Well, if I don’t spoil his little plan, 
then my name isn’t Plummer. Ashamed of 
his parents! I must be a good deal richer 
than I am now before Iam ashamed of mine; 
and if my wife doesn’t choose to honor them, 
she doesn’t honor her husband. That’s my 
way of looking at it. I know where they live, 
— for what is a servant good for if he doesn’t 
find out everything? — and I’ll write to them 
as soon as I can find out what hotel he will stop 
at, and have them there to receivethem. That 
will bea prime joke. Ill do it; blame me if I 
don’t. [Bxit. 


Scene II. — Room in Revere House, Boston, 
overlooking Bowdoin Square. Mr. and Mrs. 
PROUDFOOT. 


Mr. Proudfoot. Well, Julia, here we are at 
lastin Boston, after that tedious voyage. It 
is so late in the day that it will be impossible 
to go out to the manse, and see the old folks; 
and we shall have to leave too early in the 
morning to admit of it; therefore -we shall 
have to wait our return to Boston in order to 
accomplish it. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. But, Jasper, only think! 
coming so near them, and not seeing them! 
Why can’t you leave me here, and let me seek 
them alone? I believe they would receive me 
civilly, and give me an apartment in the old 





homestead for a little while. What say you, 
Jasper? 

Mr. Proudfoot. Well, there is so much un- 
certainty about it, that I think you should not 
try it. Therefore we will defer the visit till 
our return. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (Sadly.) Well, just as 
you please; but I do so want to meet with 
them at the manor house! 

Mr. Proudfoot. (Aside.) Manor house! 
Three rooms and a shed! O, ’twould break 
her heart to see the reality. 

Plummer. (At the door.) Ihope they got 
my letter. If they did, they'll surely be round 
here before long. It was a funny thought to 
sign the letter with his own name, as if it was 
written by himself. Well, I’ma great villain, — 
no doubt about that, — andI dare say I may get 
into the penitentiary some time for forgery, or 
taking counterfeit money, or something; but 
I don’t care; I’ve blocked his game in this 
matter, sure, if things work. { Withdraws. 

Mr. Proudfoot. Well, Julia, how shall we 
spend the evening ? Will you go to the the- 
atre? 

Mrs. Proudfoot. No, Jasper; I think I will 
stay at home. 

Mr. Proudfoot. ‘Then. as I have a few 
friends here whom I would like to see, I will 
leave you, for an hour or two, to look out on 
the square and see life'in the street, or read, 
or lounge, and enjoy yourself as you please. 
John Plummer is here in the corridor to wait 
on you. Good by. [Bxit. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. And now what shallIdo? 
O, if I had the fabled shoe of swiftness, I 
would put it on and go to Fairdale, where his 
parents live, and see them. Or if I had the 
power of conjuration, I would draw the magic 
circle (describes a circle on the carpet with her 
sunshade), and compel their presence. I'll 
try; and here I put on my conjuring cap. 
(Puts on her hat.) Now, in the name of filial 
love, I summon you, the parents of my hus- 
band, to come to me! 


Enter PLUMMER. 


Plummer. People to see you, madam. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. (Surprised.) People to 
see me, John! 

Plummer. Yes’m. Old people. Asked for 
Mr. Proudfoot; and when I told ’em he was 
out, but that you were in, they asked to see 
you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. This is very strange! 
You may admit them, John. Whatif lama 
conjurer, and this a token of my power! The 
hepe must prove vain. 











A HAPPY 


Enter a venerable, neat, country-looking cou- 
ple, who look eagerly at the lady, without 
speaking. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Well, my good people, 
and what do you wish? 

The Old Man. We was expecting, mum, to 
find our son here,—our Jasper, — who we 
haven’t seen for many years, and who writ to 
us as he was coming here to Boston, and 
wanted us to come here and meet him. We 
beg pardon, mum, for intruding, and hope 
you'll excuse us. 

The Old Lady. Yes’m, and the young man 
out there in the entry told us that this was Mr. 
Proudfoot’s room, and we made bold tocome in. 
I am sorry we have made sucha mistake. Per- 
haps he is in some other room in the tavern. 
We will go and try to find him. Good by, mum. 
Bless you! We are plain people, and don’t 
want to give no offence, and I know by your 
pleasant look that you won't think hard of us, 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Stay, please. Did you 
say your son’s name was Jasper Proudfoot? 

Both. Yesm. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. 
meet him here? 

Both. Yes’m. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Then please sit down, 
and perhaps he may come in here by and by. 
My name is Proudfoot, and that is why the 
servant told you as he did. 

Old Lady. Really, now, how strange that 
is! We will set down, thankee, for I feela 
little tired, and father has been sick with the 
janders, and isn't very strong. Do you know 
our Jasper, mum? 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Not quite so well as I 
thought I did. But do you live far from here? 

Old Man. At Fairdale, mum, an hour’s 
ride from here; and when Jasper wrote us that 
he should be here about to-day, we came to 
our cousin’s, Mrs. Shute, she that was Betsy 
Page, and if the dear boy does come, it will 
make our hearts glad. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. De you hear from your 
son often? 

Old Lady. O, yes; he sends us money 
every month. He is a good boy, and does 

well for his old parents. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Did you hear that he was 
married? 

Old Lady. Lord bless you, no! 

Old Man. Is he married? 


And he wrote to you to 


Is he? 


Mrs. Proudfoot. Yes, indeed. He has mar- 
ried a foreign lady, and when you see him, 
she will be with him. Now tell me about your 
home, and Mr. Proudfoot’s sister. 
heard that he has a sister. 


I have 
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Old Lady. What! do you know about our 
Jessie? Why, she is the dearest little creetur 
that ever you see. I don’t know what we could 
do without her. 

Old Man. Our home, mum, isn’t much; 
but it’s comfortable, and enough for us. We 
are contented with it. The little that Jasper 
sends us is sufficient for our wants, and we 
eat our humble bread with thankful hearts. 
We sometimes wish we could do something 
more for our dear Jessie; but, as we cannot, 
we submit with patience to the will of Provi- — 
dence. ; 
Mrs. Proudfoot. Do you ever write to your 
son? 

Old Lady. O, yes, father does; but then 
he isn’t much of a scholar, and he don’t write 
any great things; but Jasper likes to hear 
from his old home and his old neighbors, and 
so he writes by almost every mail. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. And what is Jessie like? 
Is she pretty? 

Old Man. As pretty as a pink, and she 
sings like a bird. She leads in the singing 
seats, and is a great favorite with the other 
sect. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. Indeed! I should like to 
see her and sing with her, for I sing myself, 
sometimes. Should you like to hear me? 


Both. Certainly. 
Mrs. Proudfoot. Well, then, I will try to 
please you. Now you must tell me if I sing 


as well as Jessie. Tell me just as if I were 


your own daughter. Well you? 
Both. We will. 
Mrs. Proudfoot. (Sings.) 


My love possesses all my heart, 
My love so fair to view; 

My love has wealth and polished art, 

But more than these have won my heart — 
My love is always true. 


My love is rich in wisdom’s lore, 
Its paths he doth pursue ; 

But not for this my love I pour — 

For learning’s worth or wisdom’s lore — - 
My love is always true. 


The truth doth ever crown my love, 
Its gems his path bestrew ; 

And, beauty, wealth, and fame above, 

My heart draws closer to my love 
Because my love is true. 


Old Man. Well, I declare, mum, Jessie 
herself could not have sung better. 

Old Lady. (With much feeling, taking 
Mrs. ProupFoot’s sand.) Iwish from my 
heart that you were my daughter. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. ‘Do you? Well, then, 1am 








all ready to become so. Jasper! 


; 
: 
i 
: 
' 
: 
' 





Jasper, who has entered while she was sing- 
ing, comes forward, not recognizing his 
parents. 


Mr. Proudfoot. (Aside to her.) Well, Julia, | 


so you have visitors ; and I declare I never heard 
you sing better. I was highly flattered by the 
words of your song. 

Mrs. Proudfoot. It was gross flattery in 
view of the facts. Let me introduce my 
friends. (They turn round, and JASPER 
starts.) Mr. Jasper Proudfoot, I take great 
pleasure in introducing to you Mr. and Mrs. 
Proudfoot, your father and mother. 

Both. Jasper! (Serzing him by the hand.) 

Mr. Proudfoot. Yes, it is Jasper; but he 
is unworthy of your love, or thought. He 
proved a coward in withholding his humble 
origin from this best of women, — not prop- 
erly estimating her true character, — and lying 
and misrepresenting, to keep the facts from 
her; for which I ask her forgiveness and 
yours. 

Old Man. Well, but Jasper, I don’t know 
what we have got to forgive. You were very 
considerable to send us that letter telling us 
that you were to be here. 

Fasper. But I did not send you such a 
letter. 

Old Man. Seehere. (Presenting paper.) 

Fasper. That is John Plummer’s writing, 
and there he is grinning by the door. (PLum- 
MER disappears, and JASPER rushes for him, 
bringing him in.) Here is the genius that has 
wrought this little drama. Confess, you 
scamp. : 

Plummer. Well, Il am pretty good at seeing 
through crooked things, and so I wanted to 
straighten you all out. I knowed if I got you 
all together, everything would all work clear, 
like new cider; and I didn’t care pretty much 
how I did it. I don’t s’pose you want me any 
longer after this trick. 

Fasper. Of course we do. You shan’t go. 
Father, mother, we shall return from New York 
as soon as possible, or Julia shall stay here 
now if she pleases, and we will stay a month 
at the manse, mansion, manor, or homestead. 
I mean to build a new house on the spot, 
and Jessie shall receive an education like a 
lady. 

Both. Bless you, Jasper. 

Fulia. Amen. And, Jasper, for the future 
be true. 

Fasper. Depend upon it, I will; this isa 
lasting lesson. 

Plummer. Never did a marplot succeed so 
well in pleasing everybody as I have done. 

[ Curtain. ] ; 
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THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 





“* Stranger on the left, 
Closing up his peepers: 
Now he snores amain, 
Like the Seven Sleepers.’’ 


MONG the popular saints of the middle 
ages were seven youths of Ephesus, who 
concealed themselves in a cavern near the city, 
when the Roman Emperor Decius was perse- 
cuting the Christians. The tyrant gave orders 
that the entrance to the cavern should be firmly 
closed with a pile of huge stones. 

The youths immediately fell asleep, and slept 
during a period of one hundred and eighty- 
seven years. At the end of that time, a slave 
of the man to whom the inheritance had de- 
scended, removed the stones to supply mate- 
rials for some building; and when the light of 
the sun darted in, the sleepers awoke. Sup- 
posing they had slept but a few hours, and 
feeling somewhat hungry, they sent one of 
their number to the city to buy some bread. 
But everything looked strange to him; and 
what surprised him most of all, was to see a 
large cross erected over the principal gate of 
Ephesus. 

His singular dress surprised the baker to 
whom he applied for bread. The language, 
too, had changed so that the two could hardly 
understand each other; and, to add to the ba- 
ker’s confusion, this antiquated youth offered 
to pay for his bread with an ancient medal of 
Decius, supposing it to be the current coin 
of the empire. Upon this, Jamblichus — for 
this was the name of the sleeper — was dragged 
before the judge, on the suspicion that he had 
found a secret treasure. 

After many inquiries on both sides, however, 
the amazing discovery was made that almost 
two centuries had elapsed since Jamblichus 
and his friends had escaped from the rage of a 
pagan tyrant. The Bishop of Ephesus, the 
clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it 
is said, the Emperor Theodosius himself, 
hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven 
Sleepers, who related their story, bestowed 
their benediction, and then peaceably expired. 

This story can be traced back to within fifty 
years of the supposed miracle; and the repu- ~ 
tation of those sleeping saints has reached 
beyond the Christian world. . Mohammed 
tells their story in the Koran, as a divine rev- 
elation; and thus it has gone over a large 
part of Asia and Africa. But Mohammed has 
paid little attention to dates, and makes the 
duration of their sleep three or four hundred 
years. This leaves Rip Van Winkle entirely 
in the shade. 























ODE. 





BY GEORGE SENNOTT. 





(READ ON BUNKER HILL, JUNE 17, 1875.) 


EROES of Greek renown! 


Ye who with floods of Persian gore 


Purpled Cychreia’s * sounding shore! 

Strong wielders of the Dorian spear, 

And ye, dear children of the Dear, 
The Holy Violet Crown,t 

Ye live to-day. Distance and time 

Vanish before our longing eyes, 

And, fresh in their eternal prime, 
The demigods arise. 


Fierce breed of iron Rome! 
Ye whose relentless eagles’ wings 
O’ershadowing subjugated kings, 
With death and black destruction fraught, 
To every hateful tyrant brought 

His own cursed lesson home! 
Smile sternly now; a free-born race 
Here draw your proudest maxims in, 
And eagerly, in ampler space, 

A mightier Rome begin. 


Savage, yet dauntless crew! 
Who broke, with grim, unflinching zeal, 
The mighty Spaniard’s heart of steel ; 
When ye, with patriotic hands, 
Bursting the dikes that kept your lands, 
Let Death and Freedom through! — 
Arise in glory! Angry floods 
And haughty bigots all are tame, 
But ye, like liberating gods, 
Have everlasting fame! 


Ye few rock-nurtured men! — 
Suliote or Swiss, — whose crags defied 
Burgundian power and Turkish pride! 
Whose deeds, so dear to freemen, still 
Make every Alp a holy hill, 

A shrine each Suliote glen! 





* A very ancient name of Salamis. 
t A favorite title of the city of Athens, 


No little bands 


Rejoice to-day! 

Face here th’ exulting despot’s horde, 

But Freedom sways with giant hands 
Her ocean-sweeping sword. 


Chiefs of our own blest land, 
To whom turned long oppressed mankind 
A sacred refuge here to find! 
Of every race the pride and boast, 
From wild Atlantic’s stormy coast 
To far Pacific’s strand! 
Millions on millions here maintain 
Your generous aims with steady will, 
And make our vast imperial reign 
The world’s asylum still! 





—— WHEN the long-bow was the favorite 
weapon with the English, they were so proud 
of their superiority in its use, that foreigners 
were forbidden to use it, while every able- 
bodied Englishman, unless he was an ecclesias- 
tic or a judge, was compelled by law to practise 
shooting with it. In the reign of Richard III., 
bow-staves above six and one half feet long 
were imported into England duty free. In the 
reign of Edward IV. it was enacted that every 
Englishman, and every Irishman living with 
an Englishman, should have an English bow 
of his own length. 

The long-bow remained a favorite weapon 
of the English army more than two hundred 
years after fire-arms were in use. There was 
some reason for this, too, for the range of a 
good bow was some four hundred yards; and 
an archer could shoot six arrows in the time : 
required to discharge a musket once. 


—— THERE was an outcry at Athens, a 
popular demonstration, when a philosopher 
promulgated the idea that fire produced by 
lightning was nothing but common fire, in- 
stead of being the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
Natural philosophy could not progress rapidly 





amid such surroundings. 
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UR YOUNG WRITERS. — We have a 
couple of contributions this month for 
this department, and we insert them as they 
come. We shall not correct them, for we wish 
to have the young authors see their work just 
as they do it; and the composition should be 
theirs, not ours. In writing for the press, the 
matter should be prepared just as it is to ap- 
pear in print. If an article comes to us in 
which the spelling is bad, the proper use of 
capitals neglected, or with the sentences badly 
constructed, we conclude that the author has 
missed his calling, and we decline his produc- 
tion without even a reading. In other words, 
we treat him precisely as we should any other 
unskilful workman. The fact that almost 
everybody seeks to be an author, without any 
knowledge of the business, does not alter the 
case. If our boys and girls are going to write 
for the press, they should learn the business, 
as they would to be tinkers or dress-makers. 
We do not believe in fixing up their matter, 
and then calling it theirs. A young lady in 
New Hampshire sends us this letter, which 
explains itself: — 


Mr. Epitor: I write to tell you how much 
I like your Magazine. I ama little girl nine 
years of age and live in Plymouth, N. H. I 
send you some of one of my story’s and would 
like to have you put a little of it in yonr Mag- 
azine, I want to see some of it in print so 
much, if you do, call me Blanche not my true 
name I cannot help if your Magazine has 
more story’s for boy’s than for girl’s it is all 
the better for that. BLANCHE. 


THE PRIM FAMILY. 

Mr. Moses Prim and Mrs. Dorothy Prim 
were the primeest of the prim, their grandfa- 
ther’s their great grandfather's and their great- 
greatgrandfather’s and grandmother’s were 
prim before them. they lived ina little cramped 
up Village called Prim Town and that is what 
made them so prim I guess every morning at 





break-fast they had the toughest steak that 
could be obtained at the butcher's. 


Blanche can see just how it looks in print. 
Not very well, she will agree with us, and we 
hope she will do a great deal ‘better next time. 


The next specimen is a poem, which has 
some good points, though it has the inevitable 
crudeness of juvenile efforts. 


A HELPING HAND. 


In this world while struggling fiercely, 
Do not be a selfish man; 

Learn to love and help each other, 
Learn to lend a helping hand. 


To the feeble give protection, 
For the poor do all you can ; 
God has put you here for others — 
And to lend a helping hand. 


Your inflicters ! you have none! 
Let them toil their scanty land ; 
Do not take! but give to others! 
Love to lend a helping hand. 
To the sick be kind and gentle, 
Nurse them like a heartful man ; 
Then will God be pleased to see you, 
When you’ve lent a HELPING HAND. G. W. K. 


Surntnc Licut.— We think our readers 
will be as much interested in the following 
letter as we were, for it relates to the part ofa 
story we published in July. It is an honest, 
2 en WasutncTon, June 22, 1875. 

Did you read that story of mine, without 
your glasses? You must have done it, Sir, 
for I never made so foolish a mistake, as to 
spell ‘continued’ with a W. And I hopel 
know enough to spell Author, with a U, and 
an O, and not with a W, and an E. (1.) As to 
me being a shining light as an Author! the 
idea is ridiculous in the extreme. I never 
made any such pretensions. No doubt it was 
very charitable, and kind in you not to print 
my name, of course I am duly thankful. How 
could I give the price of a story, when I have 
no more idea what story writers get for their 











PIGEON-HOLE PAPERS. 


* productions, than a Baby, that being the first 
story, that Lever gave to any one to read, I 
mean of my own making up. I have often 
written stories for my own private, individual 
amusement. Not daring to let any one see 
them, knowing that those who have made 
their own reputation, seem to care very little 
about that of others. (2.) ~And that those 
who have made their way up in the World, 
grow proud, and insolent. to those who are 
struggling to gain one upward step. These 
reasons combined with the novel, and disa- 
greeable feeling of every thing inside of me 
swelling when I show any thing of my own 
production, have always made me keep my 
own stories in the dark. I am not ‘‘ mad” be- 
cause you did not print my real or assumed 
name, I am glad you did not, for private rea- 
sons. I did not suppose that story was the 
greatest ever written, or would instantly beget 
me a great name as an Author, but I wrote it 
simply for amusement,— for when that: was 
written, I was not thinking of sending it to 
you, but when the Young Writers question was 
started, I sent to you, to take its chance, (and 
told you then) and to see what would become 
of it. 

But I have said all I have to say, and so will 
close with many thanks to you for your kind- 
ness. 


(1.) We did not copy our young author’s 
story, but the compositor set it up from the 
writer’s manuscript. Our glasses were not at 
fault, for we had nothing to do with the spell- 
ing. The ruleina printing office is to ‘‘ follow 
copy, if you follow it out the window,” though 
minor mistakes are corrected. (2.) We grant 
that it is wicked for those who have made their 
own reputation to be so unfeeling in regard 
to that of others; but the trouble with those 
‘*others” is, that they do not seem to be at all 
careful in regard to their own reputations; if 
they were, they would not rush into print 
when they are utterly incapable of writing 
even a simple sentence. We are more careful 
of the reputations of these young writers than 
they are themselves; and this is the reason 
why we advise them not to print their crudi- 
ties. Those who are ambitious to shine in 
print should submit their work to the judg- 


ment of some discreet friend before they send 


it to any publication. 


Music. — Many of our subscribers look upon 
the Musical Department of our Magazine as 
the most important feature, and it pleases us 
to know that our efforts to secure attractive 
pieces are so successful. The selection of 
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our July number particularly seems to have 
made quite an impression among our readers, 
and is growing decidedly popular; but it is 
especially admired by our military visitors of 
the memorable ‘‘ Seventeenth,” who were at 
first attracted by the appropriate title ‘‘ The 
March of the Blues and Grays,” and subse- 
quently by the really beautiful melody. 

The composer is in receipt of several south- 
ern letters, expressive of extreme gratification, 
the writers also indulging in the hope that 
the music may tend to strengthen the bonds 
of the recently renewed union. 2 


WRITING FOR THE Press. — We have often 
been astonished, in reading matter sent to us 
for publication, to observe how heedless the 
writers were of the rules of composition.’ 
Some who can write very well, so far as ideas 
and language are concerned, make a terrific 
jumble of it in the merely mechanical part of 
the work — no paragraphs, punctuation, or 
tasteful arrangement of the matter. Every- 
thing ought to be put on the paper just as it 
is to appear on the printed page. We have 
seen a conversation ‘‘ run in,” page after page, 
without even the quotation marks to separate 
the different speeches. In writing out a con- 
versation, each speech should be a distinct 
paragraph, though it consist of only a single 
word. Our young writers ought to learn the 
art of inditing their composition properly and 
tastefully. The best way to do so is to copy 
from the printed page, especially conversation 
matter, with careful reference to the para- 
graphs, indentations, and punctuation. A lit- 
tle of this practice will make the learner per- 
fect. 





Beans. — The bean (Vicia Faba) was cul- 
tivated at an early date in Egypt and Palestine. 
It is supposed to be a native of the Caspian 
Sea. The Moors probably introduced it into 
Spain, thence into other countries of modern 
Europe. About the year 1599 they found their 
way to England. Beans are very nutritious, 
containing, when ripe, about thirty-six percent.., 
of starch and twenty-three per cent of legume. 
In Barbary, where it is largely cultivated, the 
seeds are full grown by the end of February; 
and one plant has been known to bear one hun- 
dred and twenty-six pods, containing three 
hundred and ninety-nine perfect seeds. * 


— Goop Maxims. — ‘‘ Make not a fool of 
thyself to make others merry.” 
. * Friends for the cheerful, none for the tear- 
ful.” * 
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ANSWERS FOR AUGUST. 


147. 1. Allegories. 2. Exegesis. 3. Creation. 
4. Providence. 5. Sanctity. 6. Universe. 
148. Number I. plus W (=uu)—E Pluri- 
bus Unum. 


149. 


150. Po. Inter— Pointer. 151. 1. Curve. 
2. Right. 3. Stain. 152. (T) (hat) (sleeve) 
(IS) (mine) (T) (hat) (heel) (bear) (ON 
HIS) (helm) (W) (ear) (ITA) (casque) (com- 
posed) (by) (VUL) (cans) (SKILLMY) 
(sword) (S) (hood) (bit) (e) (IT) — 

That sleeve is mine, that he’ll bearon his helm; 
Were it a casque composed by Vulcan’s skill, 
My sword should bite it. 153. Words are, Cen- 
tipede, Farce, Onion, and Landed. Whole: 
Declaration of Independence. 154. 1. Mex- 
ico. 2. Colorado. 155. (Hoe) (pea) (S) 
(ring) (seat) (urn) (awl in t) (he) (HU) 
(man) (B rest) — 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
156. Mediterranean. 157. (Dove) (ring) (L) 
(&) — Dover, England. 

158. 


f 
NA 
R 


WwW 
AL 
ef 


159. Early to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 160. (No) 





(Pp A in S) (No) (GA in S)—No pains, no 
gains. 161. (Inn) (tea) (heel on E) (church- 
yard) (So=at) (knight) (eye) (5 = V) (sea) 
(NB) (eye) (G) (so=L) (imps) (EOF) 
(moonshine) (check E) (ring through T) (he) 
(trees) (T) (he) (school-boy with his satchel 
in his hand) — 
In the lone churchyard at night I've seen, 
By glimpse of moonshine checkering through 
the trees, 
The school-boy, with his satchel in his hand. 
162. SM P 
sPAResE 
FERAL 
FACTS 
K HE 
163. Govern your temper. 
164. 2. A eee 
A; SS Lee 
by b.A aD 
(Fifty-Five =) L Vv 
ENVELOPE 
NAMES 
165. Shame on him who evil thinks. 





CompounD SQuARE Worn. 

166. 1. A male name. 2. A female name. 
3. Amale name. 4: An incident. 5. Sup- 
ports. On the last column of the above square 
build another, as follows: 1. Supports. 2. A 
ferale name. 3. Land hard by the water. 4. 
Very concise. 5. Needed rest. On the dot- 
tom line of the first square, build another, as 
follows: 1. Supports. 2. To exceed. 3. An 
exhibition. 4. Strained tight. 5. Needed rest. 
The compound is to be completed by, 1. Profit. 
2. Applause. 3. To scour away. 4. A male 
name. Joun G. WILson. 


. CHARADE, 
167. My first is a species of fruit. My second 
isa valise. My third isan exclamation. My 
whole is a metal. TYDIDES. 





HEAD WORK. 


168. REBUs. 


DovusLe DraGonaL — DouBLe AcRosTICc. 

169. Initials, the main root of a tree or 
plant.. Finals, polished. First diagonal, 
conveyance. Second diagonal, animated. 

1. Twisted. 2. The attainment of an object 
by agreement. 3. A large tract of land, cov- 
ered with coarse grass only. 4. Controlling. 
5. Foreign. 6. Atown of Poland. © 7. A striped 
silk. ACHERON. 

CHARADE. 
170. In every hedge my second is, 
As well as every tree; 
And when poor school-boys act amiss, 
It often is their fee. 
My first, likewise, is always wicked ; 
Yet ne’er committed sin: 
My total for my first is fitted, - 
Composed of brass or tin. 
Tuomas J. CARTER. 


ENIGMA. 


171. Iam composed of thirty-two letters. 

My 21, 26, 7, 10, is to boast. My 27, 28, 18, 
16, is a musical instrument. My 14, 22, 23, 19, 
isa bird. My 6, 15, 1, 30, is one of the cardi- 
nal points. My 3, 12, 11, belongs to certain 
fish. My 24, 25, 32,5, istogo. My 4, 8, 17, 
29, 31, is one of the Muses. My 13, 20, 2, 9, 
is a writer of juveniles. My whole isan author 
of world-wide fame. JUANITO. 





DovusLe ACROSTIC. 
My primals and finals name a distinguished 
person of America. 
172. 1. Three ancient goddesses. 
3. Atitle. 4. Always. 
girl’s name. 7. A plain. 


2. Era. 
5- Toransom. 6. A 
Ep. V.N. 


METAGRAM. 

173. Whole, I am a place of business. 
Behead me, and I am the fruit of a vine. 
Change my head, and I am a_ household 
utensil. Again, and I am a dandy. Again, 
and I am a boy’s toy. Restore me, behead, 
and change my final, and I am what we are in 
summer. Change my head, and I ama drunk- 
ard. Again, and I am a piece of ground. 
Again, and I ama kettle. Again, and Iama 
spot. Again, andI ama small bed. Again, 
and Iama small child, Again, andI am to 
decay. Again, and I am to mark down. 
Change my final, and I am a piece of work. 
Again, and I am to ride slowly. Change my 
head, and I am ananimal. Again, and I am 
a stick of wood. Again, and Iam a marshy 
place. Again, and I am an animal. 

H. B. H. 


Worp Square. 


174. 1. Afish. 2. Banishment. 
4. Tohold. 5. A fence. 


3- Severe. 
MACACHERN. 





OLIVER 





A letter was thus addressed, and finally 
reached its destination : — 
176. FRAN EK 
TON MASS 
L. Dorapo. 


Dovuste AcROsTIC. 


Initials and finals form the name of an In- 
dian prince and a noted lawgiver. 

177. 1. A large city in Europe. 2. A river 
in South America. 3. A fish. 4. A chemical 
found in Mexico and South America. 5. An 
evil. IVENHO. 

178. DouBLE AcrosTICc. 


Cross Worn ENIGMA. 

179. My first is in jest, but not in fun. 

My second is in gallon, but not in tun. 

My third is in cat, but not in kitten. 

My fourth is in struck, but not in smitten. 

My fifth is in swerve, but not in turn. 

My sixth is in school, but not in learn. 

My seventh is in many, but not in several. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated gen- 
eral. AMATEUR. 

Hotitow Square. 
180. Top, the climax of light and heat. 
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AXCROPIARYK 


Left, to lack. 
A. B. C. 


Bottom, a_ schoolmistress. 
Right, a title. 


CHARACTER PUZZLE. 

181. One fourth of a square, that meets a 
semicircle; and a circle complete. A whole 
right angle. One half of an angle. Three 
fourths of a cross, and one upright, with a 
semicircle. 

Join these together right, 
And ‘prudent ” will come to light. 
SYPHAX. 
182. REBUS. 


JAPETUS. 
Drop LETTER PuzZzLe. 


183. -y-y-y- CAPTAIN Hussy. 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
184. My first is in cook, but not in maid. 
My second’s in shovel, but not in spade. 
My third is in woman, but not in man. 
My fourth is in pitcher, but not in can. 
My fifth is in erring, but not in wrong. 
My sixth is in riddle, but not in song. 
My whole is a novelist who is noted, 
And I think is often quoted. THuNDER. 





LETTER BAG. 

















. 

[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “Epitor or Otiver Optic’s MAGAziNg, 
Boston, Mass.” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.” Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender. ] 


FTER mature and careful deliberation we 

have come to the conclusion that vacation 
is a very beneficent institution, not only for 
girls and boys, but for hard-working editors 
and literary men and women. We have a 
very strong feeling that we could endure a 
little vacation, and possibly enjoy it. At any 


rate, we intend to try it, and we are hurrying 


up our work, in order to get away for two or 
three weeks. We shall travel a little this 
summer, and as we go along we shall be very 
apt to think of our friends who have made 
themselves known to us. Our route is rather 
a long one, if we follow it out as we have laid 
itdown. It takes in New York, the Hudson, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, Montreal, the 
St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario, Toronto, Lake 
Superior, the Upper Mississippi, and the great 
lakes not before mentioned. Lake Superior 
is the principal objective point of the trip, and 
all the rest of it is simply an attempt to get 
there and back with the least possible fatigue. 

But we have a Letter Bag to write before 
we go; and when there is any work to do, the 
first thing to do is to begin it. This is often 
the hardest part of the job, and ‘‘ well begun 
is half done.” — John G. Wilson’s compound 
square is a new thing to us, though we have 
not examined all the different kinds of puzzles 
that have been printed. It is rather long, but 
we accept it, and hope the printer will be able 
to find a place for it. —Junior’s rebus may be 
a very good one, for aught we know, but he 
gives us neither answer nor analysis; and we 
print puzzles, but don’t guess them. — Lychop- 
inax sends a rebus which he thinks is hard 
without any part of it being “ far-fetched; ” 
and it shall go to the artist. We do not think 





the difficulty of guessing a rebus is its chief 
merit; and our experience has taught us that 
not more than one half of the rebuses are 
guessed at all. — E. H. G.’s drawings shall be 
submitted to the artist; but the August num- 
ber is printed and ready to be published. 

L. Dorado sends a post-office puzzle which 
is a modification of one that has had a wide 
circulation ; but, as it may be new to some, we 
save it. — Eddy presents two answers to the 
July Head Work; we acknowledge them; but 
there is hardly enough of them to compete for 
the prizes. — We have not time now to look 
up the coin articles to which W. S. K. refers; 
and we do not care to republish them simply 
because one subscriber has lost his numbers. — 
Ivenho’s double acrostic goes to the printer; 
but we can’t help wondering where he got that 
name, and whether he did not mean to make 
it ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” — We do not think much of drop 
letters asa rule; but Captain Hussy’s has a 
point to it.— Rudolph Matz hands in a dia- 
mond which will pass, after a little tinkering 
of the definitions. — Bodine’s cross word is 
good enough. — Ed. V. N. graciously pardons 
all mistakes, and sends some puzzles; in his 
acrostic he has ‘‘nane,” a title, which is a 
mistake; and we should have been blamed for 
it if we had failed to see it. We accept it, cor- 
rected. 

Leclair asks our opinion of ‘* Keeley’s new 
motive power;” but we know so little about 
it— in common with the rest of mankind — 
that we are not prepared to give an opinion. — 
Syphax sends a character puzzle, as we should 
call it, which will pass muster, as all the rest 
of his matter would, if we had the space for 
it. — Japetus hands in a rebus which we like, 
and we send it, with his letter, to the artist. 
— Hyperion’s rebus is first class in every re- 
spect; we are very much obliged to him for 
the information he gives us, and we shall in- 
vestigate the case as soon as we return from 
our vacation. — Puck’s knight’s spring comes 
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to us from the other side of the Atlantic, and 
we hand it to an expert. — Traverse contributes 
two diamonds, but they should read down as 
well as across, and we accept no others. The 
use of the editor’s name is also a fatal objec- 
tion. — Meg Dods’ rebus is not a success; it 
has more words than symbols, and things:are 
not what they seem, for ‘‘ honesty is not the 
best policeman-y.” 

Macachern’s word square is entirely satis- 
factory. — Well-wisher is informed that this 
Magazine was changed from a weekly to a 
monthly in 1870; the new series is to be called 
“‘The Great Western ; ” and “‘ The Starry Flag 
Series” was published in the Magazine, the 
story with this title being the one with which 
the publication was commenced. — H. B. 
H.’s metagram will do; the best authorities 
eoncede now that Colonel Prescott com- 
manded at Bunker Hill, though the question 
has been recently opened again with some 
show for the claims for General Putnam. — 
Juanito makes a bad blunder in the first line 
of his enigma, giving the definition for the 
word; but we correct and accept.—T. H. 
Downing’s diamond is a very good one, but 
the critics are so savage that we dare not take 
it, because it contains an obsolete word. — 
Tydides comes with two charades, which are 
spared; when we get a good conundrum we 
print it, but we don’t believe in a ‘‘ depart- 
ment” for everything. — Claude Crypt’s king’s 
tour goes to the expert. 

Sphinx’s pictorial goes to the artist. We are 
utterly unable to tell who’s who, sometimes; 
but we are on the track of several who indulge 
in the use of too many names. — Carter’s cha- 
rade is very well done; indeed, these things are 
sometimes so well done that we have painful 
doubts in regard to their originality. It is a 
hard case, but if they are not well done, we 
can’t take them; and if they are well done, we 
are afraid of them. Who would be an editor? 
— Annabel Crandall’s hollow square is pre- 
served, for it is a little different from the solid 
square, though not particularly difficult to 
solve. — We do not see the point of C. P. K.’s 
comparison; but then we are unusually stupid 
to-day, thinking of vacation, Lake Superior, 
big trout, &c.; but dullness is sometimes the 
fault of the joke.— Why does Captain Hussy 
send us the same “‘ puzzel” twice in the same 
month? Weare not deaf; and we saw it the 
first time he sent it, and accepted it, which is 
better yet. 

Timonax puts an obsolete word into his 
enigma; and the rebus, though very nicely 
drawn, contains several ‘‘hitches;” as, the 
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gable of a church for ‘‘ loft; ” the verb “‘ walk” 
expressed by a man walking; an hour-glass . 
for ‘‘ sand.” — Meg Dods does not hit it any 
better the second time than he did the first. 
His subject is ‘‘ Indian Bureau,” which may 
be symbolized by a picture of an Indian and 
one ofabureau. Nothing can be simpler than 
this; but some of the puzzlers think the rebus 
is good for nothing if it is not complicated. 
Meg had better study the rebuses in the Mag- 
azine before he makes another attempt; and 
if he is careful, we have no doubt he will suc- 
ceed in the end, though the end may be far 
off. — We are happy to hear from Mignonette 
again; but we do not find the puzzles to 
which she alludes in her letter. — Tim Buctoo 
asks if it would not be a good plan to offer a 
prize for the most words made out of the let- 
ters of a given word. We don't object. IDI- 
OSYNCRASY. , One dollar. The words must 
be numbered; we can't count them. 

Scotch Canadian sends us aclipping froma 
newspaper, showing how Robert Jackson, a 
boy of thirteen, saved another boy from drown- 
ing. He jumped from a wharf ten feet high, 
and swam to the rescue of the drowning boy. 
He was a brave fellow. But though thousands 
of just such instances have occurred in real 
life, some folks think that they ought not to be 
introduced in fiction. — Lychopinax suggests 
a reform in rebus-making by the abolition of 
all far-fetched symbols, such as ‘‘ tea” for iy» 
‘* pea” for ‘‘ P,” and ‘ ell-eye-key ” for ‘*‘ like.” 
We 4o not think these are so “‘ far-fetched ” as 
some others. But we should like to have a 
reform, and we have tried to do something 
towards it. We doubt whether much can be 
accomplished until some judicious person 
writes a book on the subject, and ‘‘ lays down 
the law; ” it must be reduced to a science. — 
The old head workers have grown up, and 
have something else to do besides making 
puzzles. — Acheron’s- double diagonal is ac- 
cepted. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 

Russell Stiles, 973 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.— Henry A. Schmidt, 1242 Eleventh St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (stamps). — Harry 
G. Bruce, 6 Kendall St , Worcester, Mass. — 
George H. Derby, Box 251, Wellsboro’, Tioga 
Co., Penn. (amusement and improvement). 
—G. V. Camp, Watertown, N. Y. (cards, 
‘* stamps on approval”). 
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SENSATIONAL BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ISS LOUISE M. ALCOTT is publish- 

ing a story in a magazine. It is called 
‘‘Eight Cbusins.” The title was doubtless 
suggested by Miss Douglas’s highly successful 
story, ‘* Seven Daughters,” published in our 
Magazine. For aught we know, it may be a 
very good story, and worthy the fame of the 
author. We have read only the portion to 
which our attention has just been called, and 
looked over two or three chapters of another 
portion. It is acritical story; or, at least, it 
contains a chapter of criticism. The topic is 
“ Sensational Books for Boys,” and she treats 
it as flippantly as though she knew what 
she was writing about. The mother of the 


two boys in the story says she ‘has read a 
dozen at least of these stories,” from which 


we infer that Miss Alcott has read them; but, 
judging from some of the quotations she 
makes, she read them with her elbows. 

She objects to ‘‘ these popular stories ;” but 
she is very indefinite. She mixes things ter- 
ribly. She quotes from one book, and judges 
another by what she quotes. She quotes from 
the Optic books, and then fastens upon them 
the sins of other books, as we shall presently 
show. But the lady shall speak for herself: — 

‘*T’m sure they [the stories] can do no good 
to the better class of boys who through these 
books are introduced to police courts, counter- 
feiters’ dens, drinking saloons, and all sorts 
of low life.” We entirely agree with all this; 
and in not one of the Optic books are such 
places ever introduced, except iri a manner to 
create an aversion to them. We judge from 
what follows that Miss Alcott did not intend 
to include them in this part of her condemna- 
tion. 

‘*Some of them are about first-rate boys, 
mother; and they go to sea, and study, and 
sail round the world, having great larks all the 
way,” one of the sons says to the critic. Of 
course this means the Optic books; and the 
mother replies, with a heavy pun, ‘‘I have read 
about them, Geordie; and though-they are 
better than the others, I am not satisfied with 
these optical delusions, as I call them. Now, 





I put it to you, boys, is it natural for lads from 
fifteen to eighteen to command ships, defeat 
pirates, outwit smugglers, and so cover them- 
selves with glory that Admiral Farragut in- 
vites them to dinner, saying, ‘ Noble boy, you 
are an honor to your country’?” 

**Ts it natural?” that’s the conundrum, and 
we could ‘“‘ guess it” if we only knew what 
the writer meant. In the Optic books ‘ lads 
from fifteen to eighteen do zo¢ command ships, 
defeat pirates, or outwit smugglers.” Not an 
instance of the kind can be found in any one 
of them. The vessels of the Academy squad- 
ron are nominally in command of boys, but 
really under the direction of the ex-naval offi- 
cers on board of them; just as boys command 
regiments, battalions, and companies in the 
Boston High Schools, as well as in a score of 
other places. In this way it is perfectly natu- 
ral ‘‘ for lads from fifteen to eighteen to com- 
mand ships.” ‘‘ Admiral Farragut invites them 
to dinner.” In the book ‘‘ Brave Old Salt,” 
the admiral invites Jack Somers, the hero of 
the story, to dine with him; but he does not 
say, ‘‘ Noble boy, you are an honor to your 
country,” or anything like it. We quote from 
this book :— 

‘*¢Mr. Somers, I am happy to see you. I 
have heard of you before, and I doubt not we 
shall be able to make you very useful to your 
country.’ 

‘*¢¢ Thank you, sir,’ replied Somers, not dar- 
ing to say any more, and with the feeling of 
his childhood, that ‘boys ought to be seen, 
not heard.’ 

‘* The admiral, with this judicious commen- 
dation, turned to Captain Cascabel, and openéd 
conversation with him, evidently determined 
not to spoil the young man by taking too much 
notice of him.” 

Somers was twenty years old at this time; 
and when he was twenty-one he had the com- 
mand of a small steamer: but he had been 
through the Naval Academy, and had four 
years’ service in the navy. The critic is cer- 
tainly very sensational in her dealing’ with 
facts. Then she alludes to the ‘‘hero in the 
army,” who ‘‘ goes to Washington at the ex- 
press desire of the president or commander-in- 
chief, to be promoted to no end of stars and 
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bars.” All this is the critic’s fiction and sen- 
sationalism, for it does not appear in the books 
that the hero ever saw the president, or ever 
even spoke to a general-in command of any 
army. He fought through the war, and was 
gradually promoted, attaining to the rank of 
major at the close of the struggle. 

After a string of misrepresentations, Will 
speaks: ‘** Well, the fellows in these books 
are mighty lucky, and very smart, I must say,’ 
answered Will, surveying an illustration on 
the open page before him, where a small but 
virtuous youth is upsetting a tipsy giant in a 
bar-room, and under it the elegant inscription, 
‘Dick Dauntless punches the head of Sam 
Soaker.’” This is not in any Optic book, as 
the critic evidently wishes her readers to be- 
lieve it is, for it is in the book in Will’s hand. 
What book was it? The critic, on the same 
page, kindly gives us the means of settling 
this question when “ Mrs. Jessie read the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the book she had taken 
Jrom Will's hand: — 

‘¢ *In this place we saw a tooth of John the 
Baptist. Ben said he could see locust and wild 
honey sticking to it. I couldn't. Perhaps 
John used @ Piece of the true cross for atooth- 
pick!” 

This, or something like it, was taken from 
** Sunny Shores.” This was the book in Will’s 
hand, and in which he saw the bar-room illus- 
tration. Certainly Will found no such picture in 
it, orinany other Optic book. The mother in 
the story seems to be in league with the critic, 
for she read what is not in the book. She lied 
to the poor little innocent boy, who skipped 
this part of the story when he read it. There 
is nothing about using ‘‘a piece of the true 
cross for a tooth-pick.” The critic invented 
that; made it out of whole cloth. Here is the 
sentence about the tooth-pick, as our readers 
may find it on page 209 of the book: ‘‘ Per- 
haps St. John the Baptist used a tooth-pick.” 
A period before and a period after the sen- 
tence, and not a word about the *‘ true cross ” 
in it. 

Then the critic quotes a nautical paragraph, 
but spoils it by using the word ‘have ” for 
**haul.” The point is, that the boys don’t un- 
derstand it; but the writer fails to state that 
this very nautical paragraph was used for a 
purpose, for the next one is as follows: — 

‘* * Very well,’ answered the acting vice-prin- 
cipal; confounded, as Wainwright intended 
he should be, by this avalanche of nautical 
phraseology, not a word of which he compre- 
hended,” &c. Neither does she state that the 
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nautical phrases and manceuvres are explained 
in the series, so that even her Will might un- 
derstand them, if he is half as bright as the 
average boy. We wonder if the same boys 
will understand this, taken from ‘* Eight Cous- 
ins:” ‘A bunch of folds was gathered up just 
below the waist behind, and a great bow rode 
a-top. ... Heavy fringes, bows, puffs, ruffles, 
and revers finished off the dress.” 

The critic mildly objects to the ‘ nautical 
lingo,” which Will thinks may be all wrong; 
but we assure him it is nearer right than his 
mother is, ‘‘ on any tack; ” though it is not so 
bad as slang. Yet this story is fulkof slang, of 
the milder type; as, ‘‘ A high velvet hat was 
cocked over one ear;” Will calls his mother 
‘“‘Mum;” ‘‘make a helpless guy of her;” 
‘scuttling out of sight;” ‘revolve, my 
Hebe;” ‘‘take that chit home;” ‘I'll be 
hanged if I do;” ‘‘extra whackers;” ‘* bro- 
ken his blessed old neck;” “ gallivanting;” 
‘“**fire away,’ said Geordie;” ‘click the 
pricks;” ‘‘the little Amazon pelting down 
the hill;” ‘‘ when I thrash you, old Worm,” 
&c. We don’t believe this is any better than 
the ‘* screamer,” ‘* buster,” ‘* bully,” and ‘* let 
her rip,” and other words and phrases that are 
roundly condemned, though we do not con- 
sider any of them as very wicked. 

Miss Alcott’s criticisms are extremely sen- 
sational, as we have shown. She seems to 
have deliberately misrepresented the books 
she writes about. Her citations indicate that 
she had the book in her hand from which she 
quoted, and we hardly think she could have 
made a tooth-pick out of a piece of the true 
cross without intending todo so. She could 
not have put that bar-room illustration into 
‘*Sunny Shores ” without meaning to be un- 
truthful. In a word, she has said enough to 
identify the Optic books, and then charged 
them with the faults of all the juvenile books 
published, her own included. 

Ah, Louise, you are very smart, and you 
have become rich. Your success mocks that 
of the juvenile heroes you despise. Even 
the author of ‘‘ Dick Dauntless ” and ‘* Sam 
Soaker,” whoever he may be, would not dare 
to write up a heroine who rose so rapidly 
from poverty and obscurity to riches and fame 
as you did; but in view of the wholesale per- 
version of the truth we have pointed out, we 
must ask you to adopt the motto you recom- 
mend for others — ‘‘ Be honest and you will 
be happy,” instead of the one you seem to 
have chosen: ‘‘Be smart and you will be 
rich.” 





VERDANT SHADES OF SUMMER. 


VERDANT SHADES OF SUMMER, 


Words by ANNETTE CORLISS. Music by J. H. Tenney. 


, the ver - dant shades of summer, With theirsilver waters sing 


1. 0. 
2.0, thesing - ing birds of summer, Copse and woodland wild are ring 
3. O, the dream- y life of summer, When the soul with joy is fill 


Boughs that yield to ev -’ry comer, Varied gifts of Na-~ture’s bring - ing; 
Black- birdsin the tree-tops clamor,Swallows swift their flightare wing - ing; 
And the bliss rolls in up-onher, O’ertheoup that holds it spill - ing; 
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With the moss- es rank and pearly,Inthe maz - es you are tread - ing, 
Roh - instoo, their notes arelinking,And the thrush’s songsare la - - den, 
All thingsliv - ing bring lovehonor,Poems sweet all heartsare say - ing, 


Whose clear n the spring touched early, Where the stream’s pure feet are tread - ing. 
glad . ~ I am _ thinking,He learned on life’s tree in E - den. 
ife of the summer,Wouldthy spell knew node -cay - ing. 


With a n 
O, thou blest 


Chorus. 
TENOR. 
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‘the verdant shades of | summer, Withtheirsil- ver wa- ters sing - ing, 
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ENGLISH GIRLS OUT FOR A WALK. 





